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Inter-racial and 


Understandings 


World in Peace 


As if in anticipated dramatic se- 
quence, the eve of the new year 
brought to a holiday world the 
stirring headlines of the news of 
the official pronouncement of the 
end of World War II. With hostili- 
ties suspended sixteen months earl- 
ier, and continued attempts at 
political, social, and cultural unity 
among the peoples 


Intercultural! 


tor a 


in self-security. The man who 
doubts his own worth, who has yet 
to attain confidence in his own 
value to his social group, who is 
unsure of his vocational or profes- 
sional skills—that man is the prey 
of anxieties and torment, of worries 
and conflict, and of jealousies, the 
tool of little men. Insecurity is the 


abroad, and initiates positive think- 
ing in terms of understanding and 
co-operation with peoples of creeds, 
nations, and philosophies other than 
its Own. 


With the establishment of UNES 
CO, the United Nations gave formal 
recognition to the need for co-ordi- 
nated planning in educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural areas in order 
that the objectives of world unity 
might be furthered. The activities 
of this organization need no intro- 
duction nor no summary, for they - 
have been followed with an enthu- 
siasm and interest that bode well 
for its successful attainment of es- 
tablished goals. One need of teach- 
ers in common with 





of the universe, the 
formal proclamation 
was a fitting note 
upon which to cli- 
max a season of 
peace on earth to 
men of good will. 
Much has been 
said and reams have 
been written on the 
need for under- 
standings by 
of each other. Few 
will fail to acknowl- 
edge that much of 
world disagreement 
stems from a lack 
of true and inti- 


men 





The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- 
cussions of professional problems in education, and toward this 
end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and — 
experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re-publi- 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 
fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 
without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication it 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 
standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


if the general public, 
is a background of 
information, of fac- 
tual knowledge of 
geographical,  eco- 
nomic, and ethnical 
factors in the build- 
ing and maintaining 
of the peace. Close- 
ly integrated with 
this content study 
is a further need 
for an inspection of 
attitudes, traditions, 
and cultural pat- 
terns or habits of 
emotional response, 








mate knowledge of the ways of liv- 
ing in other lands, in other climes, 
under divers problems of economic 
maintenance, social mores, and 
political forms of government. If 
true world unity is ever to be more 
than a lip-service myth, tolerance 
must then be more than a super- 
ficial, benign, and slightly smug 
acceptance of other cultures and 
other citizens. It must become in- 
stead a glowing, warm, welcoming 
encouragement borne of a full ap- 
preciation of all contributions based 
on their intrinsic worth, rather 
than on the locale of their origin. 
Such tolerance can never flourish 
ina world which fears to know its 
fellow-men. 

The foundations of tolerance rest 
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fertile field in which the seed of 
intolerance brings forth fruit, for 
man fears a projected threat to a 
security not yet assured. 

Nations are but a unity of men, 
with the weaknesses and strengths 
of each. The bonds of group action 
cement together myriads of per- 
sonalities to mold a whole, but the 
end result retains the characteris- 
tics of each part, strengthened or 
weakened by social amalgamation. 
Nations will be tolerant, construc- 
tive and contributing as their citi- 
zens attain and practice these at- 
tributes. A nation builds for a peace 
in the tomorrow when it strength- 
ens personal security, encourages 
study and understanding of prob- 
lems of group living at home and 


for feelings are only 
in small part voluntarily intellec- 
tual. The teacher in a wor!ld of unity 
will have need of all such under- 
standings as will make him better 
able to interpret ideas and ideals to 
himself and to the pupils whose 
development he guides. 

Basic to an understanding of the 
process of living with and in a 
group, today’s teacher must himself 
be a personally competent and well- 
adjusted person, for only can such 
an individual strengthen the demo- 
cratic social order in which he is 
an integral part; and only as each 
community, each state, and each 
nation unifies and coordinates its 
social contributions and _ philoso- 
phies can ultimate unity in world 
brotherhood truly be attained. 
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A Cornerstone 


For Peace 


MARIAN 


EDMAN 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Shortly after her presentation of 
this discussion on democratic group 
relations at the University of Chi- 
cago Conference on Teacher Edu- 
cation, Dr. Edman was assigned by 
the United States Army to Ger- 
many, working in the schools of 
Bavaria. 

In recent correspondence to the 
editor Dr. Edman writes: “The 
after effects of war are worse than 
I could possibly imagine, and its 
effects on an educational system 
are all but completely demoraliz- 
ing. The schools suffer from a lack 
of buildings, teachers, books, sup- 
plies. In addition, the children are 
under-nourished, poorly clad, live 
under impossibly crowded condi- 
tions. It all adds up to a very de- 
pressing picture.” 

Dr. Edman is in charge of the 
reorientation program for military 
government in Bavaria, for the 
elementary schools. She will be 
overseas for atleast a year, after 
which it is expected she will re- 
turn to Ohio State, and to her posi- 
tion as Director of the Field Staff 
of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Relations. 


Traditionally, the public schools 
of America have tended to avoid 
all “controversial” subjects. One 
topic usually considered highly con- 
troversial and therefore to be avoid- 
ed at all costs was the topic of 
conflict among the many divergent 
groups which make up America. 
That differences of nationality, re- 
ligious background, socio-economic 
status and race exist in this coun- 
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try might be politely and academ- 
ically recognized as an interesting 
sociological phenomenon, and a 
‘“melting-pot” philosophy advanced 
for the solution of the problems 
raised on these differences. But the 
real facts of life concerning what 
these differences meant in terms of 
inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity, employment, civil rights and 
the general respect accorded to 
human beings in a democracy were 
to be left for children to learn out- 
side school. As they learned, ignor- 
ance and prejudice were to go un- 
checked, no matter what these con- 
flicts might cost the nation in dis- 
unity and lowered production, nor 
what they might mean to individ- 
uals in wasted human talents and 
happiness. 


The war which has just been 
fought has at least partially moved 
consideration for group conflict, its 
causes and remedies, out of the 
realm of the unmentionable for 
schools. Group conflict has been 
seen as a hard, real fact; it has been 
recognized that unchecked group 
conflict is a great luxury which a 
modern nation can ill afford; it has 
been learned that there are reme- 
dies for group conflict by substi- 
tuting knowledge and understand- 
ing for ignorance, superstition and 
fear; it has been learned that there 
are techniques for good group liv- 
ing; that only by educating chil- 
dren to know, respect, and practice 
harmonious living can we promote 
better conditions within communi- 
ties; that “World peace”, as one 
child put it, “begins on our street” 


—that without a will for peace 
among groups at home there is 
little hope for concord abroad. 
Some schools have already clear- 
ly recognized what society’s direc- 
tive to the school must be: prepare 
children to make a better world or 
in the atomic age there can be no 
world as we know it. As adminis- 
trators and teachers and children 
have courageously and forthrightly 
attacked the problems of group liv- 
ing formerly considered too hot for 
schools, they have learned the truth 
of the philosophical pronouncement 
of Freddy, the poetical pig. This 
heroic character in a favorite chil- 
dren’s book, lives among his fellows 
who are haunted by the fear of a 
terrible creature named The Ignor- 
amus. Thanks to the insight and 
courage of Freddy, this foe is van- 
quished without too much trouble. 
In speaking of his achievement in 
ridding his world of its worst fear, 
Freddy says, “There’s always some- 
thing to scare us, and it usually 
turns out to be nothing at all.” 
While schools will find no easy 
solution to the problems with which 
they grapple when they courage- 
ously face the facts of group con- 
flict, they will find nothing danger- 
ous as they honestly and sincerely 
seek a solution to these problems. 


While there are still schools and 
school people who frankly say that 
they fail to see any problem or any 
reason for the school’s concern with 
it, there are many evidences that 
schools at all levels are at least be- 
ing awakened to their responsibil- 
ity for bringing “peace to our 
street” as well as on the larger 
scene. In a recent survey of 140 
schools selected at random from all 
parts of the country, Pitkin found 
that more than 75% of the super- 
intendents indicated problems of 
intercultural education as one of 
their most pressing ones.' 


‘From an unpublished study by 
Victor Pitkin, Director of Evalua- 
tion, Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation. 
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Other evidence of interest comes 
from the large number of reputable 
educational publications which have 
recently devoted special issues to 
intercultural education. These in- 
clude: 

Progressive 
1935. 

Journal of Educational Sociology, 
February, 1943. 


Education, March. 


Elementary English Review, 
March, 1944. 

Pi Lambda Theta Journal, March, 
1944. 

Child Study, Spring, 1944. 

The American Teacher, April, 
1944. 

The Civic Leader, May 1, 1944. 

Journal of Negro Education, 


Summer, 1944. 

The American Scholar, Spring, 
1945. 

Educational Leadership, March, 
1945. 

Harvard Educational 
March, 1940. 

Journal of Educational Sociology, 
May, 1945. 


Education, January, 1946. 


Review. 


The Annals of the American Aca- 
demy, March, 1946. 


The English Journal, June, 1946. 
Childhood Education, April, 1946. 


In the cumulated issue for July, 
1935 to June, 1938 of Education 
Index, not a single article appeared 
under the heading “Intercultural 
Education.” In the latest cumula- 
tive edition of the Index (at this 
writing): July, 1944 to June, 1945, 
forty-three articles appear. Seven- 
teen articles are listed in the May, 
1946 issue alone. The volume of 
professional writing in this field is 
increasing very rapidly. 

A yearbook has appeared under 
the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies'; another 
under the auspices of the California 
Elementary Principals Associa- 


‘Hilda Taba and William Van Til, 
Editors, Democratic Human Rela- 
tionss Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington: The Council, 
1945. 
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tion.! The American Association of 
School Administrators now has a 
committee for the preparation of a 
yearbook in this field; the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
likewise has a committee working 
in a variety of activities and pub- 
lications. Other professional groups 
may have special committees not 
yet announced. 

Similar growth in interest is to 
be seen in the number of univer- 


:Sities and colleges in the country 


which offer special workshops and 
courses inter-group education.° 
Three studies on a national scale 
with co-operating schools are now 
in progress. These are the School 
Centers program of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education*; Inter- 
group Education in Cooperating 
Schools*; and College Study in In- 
tergroup Relations’. Both of the 
latter are sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, The first 
two named are concerned with high 
and elementary schools; the third 
is concerned with colleges 
teacher-training institutions. 
What has caused this shift in 
thinking among school people— 
from a hands-off attitude toward 
intergroup relations to a very seri- 
ous concern for finding ways and 
means by which schools can teach 


and 


'California Elementary School 
Principals Association. Education 
for Cultural Unity: Seventeenth 
Yearbook. Sacramento: The Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 

“For a rather full discussion of 
workshops see Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, May, 1945. 

7H. H. Giles, Director. For fur- 
ther information write to Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

‘Hilda Taba, Director. For fur- 
ther information write to Inter- 
group Education in Co-operating 
Schools, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., or American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

"Lloyd Allen Cook, Director. For 
further information write to Dr. 
Lloyd Allen Cook, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan, or Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


and promote good human relations? 
Two reasons have already been 
mentioned; namely, the need for 
unified action during the war and 
the necessity for avoiding further 
wars in the atomic age. No nation 
which has any shred of honesty 
could Hitler’s 


protest superman 
theories and be complacent about 
the superman tactics going on 


among its own people; no nation 
which thinks seriously about the 
possibilities of UN and UNESCO 
can afford second-class citizens 
within its own borders while it pro- 
claims its belief that all the peoples 
of the earth should have a fair 
chance for freedom. Added to these 
forces were the urgency for united 
effort during the war and the 
passage of such legislation as FE 
PC; pressure from minority groups 
themselves who demand a share in 
the freedom for which they were 
asked to fight; an increasing sense 
of the interdependence of peoples 
within a constantly shrinking world; 
the knowledge that the nations 
which is probably destined to be a 
rival of our own country in world 
prestige has gone far in eliminating 
conflict among the many minority 
groups which make up her popula- 
tion—all of these and others have 
played some part in arousing and 
awakening our country and our 
schools to the need for making real 
in the lives of all our citizens the 
basic tenets and promises of de- 
mocracy. Efforts are still somewhat 
scattered and haphazard, perhaps, 
but there is no doubt but that 
progress is being made. 

What are the areas to which 
schools must turn their attention 
if effective education is to be given 
children for good group relation- 
ships? They appear to be four in 
number: administration, teacher 
training, curriculum, and commun- 
ity co-operation. 

Many administrative practices 
seemingly just “grow” without 
much form or pattern. That schools 
vary widely in administrative prac- 
tices so far as policy concerning 
minority groups is concerned is well 
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brought out in a careful survey of 
seven northern cities in the United 
States made by Brameld.' 


This survey shows wide deviation 
in the way school systems define 
school districts to include or ex- 
clude children of minorities; in 
transfer policies; in employment of 
teacher and non-teacher personnel 
representative of minority groups; 
in placement of such personnel; in 
patterns of extra-curricular activi- 
ties within schools with enrollments 
of minority children; and in numer- 
ous other ways. Some practices in 
American schools seem defensible 
in a democratic country; others 
seem wholly indefensible. 


The school boards of some cities 
have passed codes of policy regard- 
ing their practices as they involve 
all the children of all the people. A 
particularly outstanding code was 
passed by the Board of Education 
in Detroit.2 A code of this sort is 
extremely helpful in encouraging 
the teachers of a city to tackle a 
problem which may have com- 
munity repercussions. It gives them 
strong backing and a feeling of 
security when what is_ taught 
Johnny in school runs counter to 
the long seated prejudice and ignor- 
ance of a prominent citizen of 
groups of the community which 
protests the new education. 


The formation of committees, 
both city-wide and within individ- 
ual schools is a device commonly 
used to carry forward intercultural 
education. The organization and 
functioning of such committees has 


'Theodore Brameld. Minority 
Problems in the Public Schools: A 
Study of Administrative Policies 
and Practices in Seven School 
Systems. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 


“Detroit Board of Education. In- 
tercultural Policy for the Detroit 
Public Schools. Available from Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. 
Y. Single copy, free. In quantity, 
3c each. 
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been well described in a recent 
issue. ' 

Various cities have issued special 
bulletins giving help to teachers. 
Among such cities are Cincinnati, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago. The State 
of Michigan has prepared material 


for state-wide distribution.” 

Other methods’ which 
school systems have used are self- 
surveys of practices involving mi- 
nority groups; introduction of mixed 
faculties of teachers; techniques 
for screening prejudiced applicants 
for teaching positions; a system of 
rotation for the placement of teach- 
ers in various types of schools; im- 
provement in the counselling serv- 
ice for pupils of minority groups; 
improvement of school equipment 
and facilities in under-privileged 
neighborhoods; a program of at- 
titude testing which serves as mo- 
tivation for teaching. 


entire 


In the area of administrative 
practice, then, surveys and inform- 
al observation show wide diver- 
gence of practices but a growing 
consciousness that many of these 
practices need examination and re- 
vision if schools are to serve well 
all the children of all the people. 

The second area which must be 
considered in any program which 
has as its objective the promotion 
of good human relations is that of 
teacher education. While no objec- 
tive measure can be taken of the 
attitudes of teachers toward minor- 
ity groups, one can assume from 
informal observations that these 
range from very liberal to extreme- 
ly prejudiced, with perhaps the 


‘Stanley Dimond. “Detroit Uses 
School Committees.” Intercultural 
Education News, January, 1945. 
(Available from Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 

“Copies of these materials may 
be obtained, in most cases at slight 
cost, by addressing the superinten- 
dent of schools of each city. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, can supply 
the last named bulletin after pub- 
lication in the fall of 1946. 


largest numbers of teachers being 
more “non-minded” than anything 
else. They are naive in feeling that 
group tensions are of little import- 
ance; their own lives are not vital. 
ly concerned with the problems of 
minority groups and therefore they 
care little about considering these 
problems, either personally or in 
their classrooms. An extremely im- 
portant phase of teacher training 
is to sensitize teachers to the im. 
perative need for this type of edu- 
cation for all children. 


Various types of in-service edy. 
cation were reported in the Bra- 
meld survey.' Only four of the 
seven cities studied offered regular 
courses for teachers. Other devices 
used are the committee organiza- 
tion referred to above, with ex- 
change of ideas and practices; lec- 
ture series; city workshops such as 
those sponsored out in Detroit 
where a series of four Saturday 
institutes was planned and carried 
out by teacher groups. Reference 
has already been made to the grow- 
ing number of workshops offered 
by universities during the summer. 

Pre-service training of teachers, 
up to the present, usually includes 
only a slight amount of work which 
gives insight and understanding in- 
to the problems of intergroup liv- 
ing.~ Reference has previously been 
made to the analysis of teacher 
training curriculums and practices 
now being made by Lloyd Allen 
Cook. 

On the whole, educators in the 
field of teacher training feel certain 
that much revision will have to be 
made, both in the pre-service and 
in the in-service curriculums if 
teachers are to have the under- 
standing and the insight of peoples 
which modern day living requires 
of them. The teacher is the pivot 
around which the development of 
proper attitudes in children re- 


volves. In this area, she counts 


‘Op. Cit. 

“Leo Shapiro. “Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Liberal Arts Colleges.” 
Education 66: 276-80. January,1946. 
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more for good or more for harm 
than in any subject matter area. 
Her own outlook must be a healthy 
one or she will effectively help fix 
the unhealthy notions which are 
still freely floating around in our 
society and which children readily 
pick up. 

How can the curriculum be used 
to promote intercultural under- 
standing? There seems little dis- 
agreement that through subject 
matter much can be accomplished, 
but some disagreement exists as to 
which particular approach yields 
the best results. There is discussion 
over the relative merits of the folk, 
or “contributions” approach versus 
the realistic study of tensions and 
dislocations in our society; over 
whether a factual presentation or 
an appeal to the emotions gets bet- 
ter results; over whether material 
dealing with intercultural educa- 
tion should be integrated into the 
regular subject matter or taught as 
separate units; over which subject 
fields should be used to promote 
understanding of good human re- 
lations; and many others. The ob- 
vious answer to all these queries 
is that a diversified approach is al- 
ways to be preferred to any single 
one. So little is known of method 
in this field, with the relative mer- 
its of various approaches still to be 
studied experimentally and scien- 
tifically, that all approaches which 
win the interest and good will of 
the teachers and children seem to 
be justified until more exact evi- 
dence is available. Whatever the 
approach, some of the questions to 
be tackled through the curriculums 
are these: 

1. What is the American idea!? 

2. How well has our country 
achieved this ideal? 

3. What are the causes of pre- 
judice? 

4. What are the techniques of 
prejudice: scapegoating, segrega- 
tion, discrimination, etc? 

o. What are the techniques of 
co-operative living? 

6. In what ways is society inter- 
dependent? 
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7. What are the facts of biologi- 
cal, psychological, sociological, eco- 


nomic, and cultural differences 
among human beings? 
8. How have the co-operative 


effort and contributions of many 
groups made American life and cul- 
ture possible? 

9. How does the method of in- 
telligence and thinking apply to in- 
tergroup living? 

10. How can one become sensi- 
tive to the point of view on needs 
of “the other fellow”? 

The teacher may well ask what 
materials are at present available 
for teaching all these concepts. A 
recent survey has shown that pres- 
ent-day textbooks are inadequate 
for present-day demands.! Some 
school systems, as was mentioned 
earlier in this article, have pre- 
pared their own materials. A great 
deal of good pamphlet material is 
now in existence and can be se- 
cured at relatively slight cost.° 
Many excellent trade books which 
give fine understanding of many 
types of people are available for all 
age levels.* There is coming to be 
a respectable list of excellent mov- 
ing pictures and other good visual 
aids.' 

School life is an extremely im- 
portant part of the school curricu- 
lum. What a child learns in science 
class about good will may be en- 


'Howard Wilson in a study to be 
published by the American Council 
on Education has analyzed Ameri- 
can textbooks and their treatment 
of minority groups. 

“Many of these pamphlets are 
available from Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Send for free 
publications list. 

An excellent discussion of ma- 
terials is found in Wilbur Murra’s 
‘Materials and Sources” in Demo- 
cratic Human Relations: Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, pp. 280-336. 
Washington: the Council, 1945. 

’Bibliographies available from 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
(see address above) and also from 
Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools, 437 West 59th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


tirely vitiated by what happens on 
the playground. Psychologists are 
greatly concerned about the effects 
on individuals of the patterns of 
human relationships found within 
the little world called the class- 
room. Allport’s study of prejudice 
shows the bad effects of rejection 
and unhappy social surroundings 
at home and school.°* 


Sociologists and others have re- 
cently worked in techniques for the 
description and analysis of friend- 
ship patterns within a class. The 
science of these techniques is com- 
monly called sociometrics. It prom- 
ises much for finding early the so- 
cially maladjusted child.® 


The final area of attack is the es- 
tablishment of good _ school-com- 
munity co-operation in promoting 
intercultural education. This kind 
of co-operative effort has as yet 
been little explored and rarely at- 
tempted. In some communities, 
such as Kalamazoo, Michigan, city- 
wide committees have a member- 
ship which represents both teach- 
ers and lay-people in the communi- 
ty. In other places the parent-teach- 
er organizations have been of great 
help to the schools’ program. In 
still other cities, civic organizations 
have re-enforced it. 


Unless we can find the way to 
co-operative living in one world for 
all people, scientists, political lead- 
ers, and students of human affairs 
tell us we have already lost our 
footing for living in any world at 
all. Education seems disposed to at- 
tempt to find that way. 


‘Annotated list with sources of 
rental and prices available from 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
(see address above). 


*Gordon Allport. From an un- 
published study of prejudice made 
of students at Harvard, Dartmouth 
and Radcliffe Colleges. 


‘For a helpful discussion of the 
theory and application of sociomet- 
rics see Daniel Prescott and others. 
Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren, pp. 275-364. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 


1945. 
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The Basic Theory 
Of The Co lege Study 


LLOYD ALLEN COOK 


Director, College Study in Intergroup Relations 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dr. Cook is Professor of Educa- 
tional Sociology in the College of 
Education at Wayne University, 
and is the author of numerous 
books concerned with the school 
and social change. His undergradu- 
ate work was completed at Frank- 
lin College (Indiana), following 
which he continued advanced study 
at the University of Chicago. His 
doctorate was conferred by Ohio 
State University. 

His broad background of teaching 
and administrative work gives Dr. 
Cook an admirable experience to 
bring to his present position im 
helping other teachers and teach- 
ers-in-training study further the 
problems of living with themselves 
and with others. 


We are now in the second year 
of the four year College Study.’ 
With twenty colleges participating,” 
we are at work on a difficult task, 
namely, how to effect changes in 
pre-service teachers in respect to 
intergroup relations in and about 
the school. The project has for its 
major purpose the improvement of 
teacher education, the attitudes. 
understandings and skills of pros- 
pective teachers as these individuals 
deal with the many kinds of human 
problems involving race, creed, 
immigrant cultures, rural-urban 
differences, and social class level 
(or income) cleavages. Our task is 





‘Auspices of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education and 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Financed by a grant from the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 
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difficult and now, as at the begin- 
ning, we welcome professional con- 
cern and criticism. We welcome, 
too, an inquiry from any college 
that might care to affiliate with us. 


From time to time, we have writ- 
ten about our colleges, each with 
its own almost completely auto- 
nomous study-action program, orig- 
inated by its own faculty in co- 
operation usually with the schools 
and the community. Rather than to 
repeat what has already been said, 
aside from a brief orientation, | 
want to discuss the most helpful 
outside criticism which, so far, we 
have received. It has been said that, 
in all our “hurry and excitement” 
in getting the program underway, 
we have been “running off in.all 
directions.” We appear to lack 
basic unity and perspective, com- 
mon goals and shared methods. 

We know that this criticism was 
made in good faith. It was based in 
part on our published materials, 
chiefly College Study Bulletins, 


“Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant; Yynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Roosevelt College, Chicago; 
Springfield College, Mass.; State 
College, Albany; State College, Eau 
Claire, Wisc.; State College, Gree- 
ley; State College, Institute, W. Va.; 
State College, Milwaukee; State 
College, Moorhead, Minn.; State 
College, Trenton; State College, San 
Marcos, Texas; State College, San 
Francisco; State College, Tempe, 
Ariz.; Talladega College, Ala.; Uni- 
versity of Denver; Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity; Wayne University. 


which tend to describe the kinds of 
concrete college projects now un- 
der way, and in part on the critic’s 
observation over the years of edu- 
cational experimentation. “Such ex. 
periments,” he writes, “are not ex- 
periments at all. They are activity 
programs pure and simple. They 
tell, in the end, the usual success 
story, with activity piled on activ- 
ity, as if an additative result were 
really important. There is no ¢co- 
hesive theory defining the total 
enterprise, no set of operations to 
be tested, little or no systematic 
evaluation. In short, the profession 
at large is little better off than it 
was. Experimenters have  over- 
looked the most valuable, because 
most transmissable, elements in a 
study design; the underlying theory 
at issue.” 

Were the above criticism true of 
the College Study, we would in- 
deed feel a keen sense of failure. 
Our colleges are as different as Eau 
Claire and Pitt U, Lynchburg and 
Wayne, Milwaukee State and 
Tempe. They face contrasting types 
of intergroup problems, approach 
their work with different philoso- 
phies of teacher education. And 
yet, all things considered, we are at 
one on essentials. Starting from 
whatever common concerns. we 
may have had, few or many, we 
have built a working unity of goals 
and methods, a general perspective 
in which we all share. Our differ- 
ences are largely judgments of 
value, i.e., what is most worth do- 
ing, or of timing, strategy, and the 
like. Our unity is not at all com- 
plete, nor would we have it so, for 
such a tight fit is very likely to 
“freeze” initiative, and kill off novel 
efforts. It would assume that we 
know how, in all detail, to do the 
job we have undertaken, whereas 
we claim only to be learning, to use 
whatever intelligence we may have 
and can find. 

In our work conferences and on 
local campuses, we have discussed 
these matters with faculty commit- 
tees, and at times with the faculty 
as a whole. One large area of agree- 
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ment involves our field of work. We 
are concerned with people in their 
human relations, their groupwise 


interactions, especially with grade 


and high school youngsters. This 
focus keeps us from “running off” 
in certain directions. Moreover, 
while we do not regard the view- 
point as final, our present interest 
is in the kinds of attitudes, be- 
haviors, and understandings, which 
center about five great symbol sys- 
tems in our everyday living: race, 
creed, immigrant cultures, rural- 
urban differences, and social class 
(or income) levels. This gives us 
q sizable field of operations, a field 
of critical importance to public edu- 
cation. It is amazing, as we have 
discovered, how much of “social 
life” is included in, or directly re- 
lated to, race, creed, class and the 
like, and how resistant these prob- 
lems can be. 


To define a field is but prelimi- 
nary to the next question—what is 
being done about it, how is it tilled? 
We are fully agreed here on two 
big goals. We want to know, first 
of all, how people treat people 
along the above axes, that is, what 
differences race, creed, and the like, 
make in child and adult life. What 
are the prevalent contact patterns, 
the attitudes and understandings 
on which individuals act? Secondly, 
can we learn how, under experi- 
mental test, to change these rela- 
tionships so that people treat peo- 
ple in terms of personal worth, 
thus providing for everyone what 
can be called a normal opportunity 
to get ahead, to make something 
of himself? Here, if one will ana- 
lyze it, is both a philosophy and a 
science of intergroup relations, a 
“perspective” in which every col- 
lege shares. 


We are also in agreement on 
many operational details, for ex- 
ample that “process” must take 
priority over end-product if the 
two should clash, although we have 
spent much time in working out 
evaluative plans. Such details can 
be passed over, at least by item 
count, for they are not what our 
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critic had in mind. What he sought 
to uncover, and in seeking forces 
us to reconsider, is the underlying 
theory on which our total study- 
action program is based. Such a 
theory would be a pretty massive 
affair, comparable to the systematic 
thought of outstanding social scien- 
tists. Our colleges have not at- 
tempted a formulation of this kind, 
nor is it likely that busy staff mem- 
bers with their varied professional 
backgrounds could or would do 
this job. However, one notes from 
campus to campus a great deal of 
thinking on intergroup problems 
which, if shaped up into an inclusive 
whole, might find fairly general ac- 
ceptance. 

Our work can best be thought of 
as a needs approach to intergroup 
relations. In brief explanation, the 
theory might run like this: 


From direct observation of school 
groupings, one can get a feel for 
the quality of human relations. Are 
people happy or unhappy at their 
work? Is the atmosphere friendly 
or hostile, democratic or authori- 
tarian? How, especially, are any so- 
called “different persons,” (or mi- 
nority-group members) treated? 

To explain what is observed, and 
to guide efforts at changing these 
relations, we can use a needs hy- 
pothesis. Needs are of various 
kinds, various intensities, and inter- 
related. When they are not met, or 
are not well met, frustrations de- 
velop, and lead, in turn, to aggres- 
sive behaviors. One line of inquiry 
is to determine these frustrations 
and resultant aggressions. An even 
more difficult study lead is to dis- 
cover, under actual test, ways and 
means of increasing need satisfac- 
tions. This can be done, in theory, 
by a number of procedures, for ex- 
ample, by devising alternative 
means of need attainment, or by 
widening or deepening the goals to 
which individuals aspire. 


A point of interest here is that 
almost every way we seek to meet 
our needs relates us to other per- 
sons. Thus human relations might 
well be thought of as a group-wise 


means of need satisfaction. Group- 
ings, organizations, and the like, 
are, therefore, not only inevitable 
but desirable. And yet if any or- 
ganization—for example a_ school 
system—is to succeed, it must look 
beyond its goal of survival and 
expansion, to needs of its members. 
The best school morale we have 
ever found, the greatest amount of 
individual identification with or- 
ganizational purposes, was well la- 
beled by the superintendent as “en- 
thusiastic co-operation.” 

Here I think almost every advo- 
cate of a needs approach to morale 
problems, whether in industry, in 
school or elsewhere, exhibits a pe- 
culiar blindspot. Not all needs, in 
truth not many needs considering 
the human capacity for wanting, 
can be met at once and on the spot, 
or even at any known future. 
Failure to admit this elemental 
truth had led writers to reject the 
needs hypothesis as useless for re- 
search purposes. It cannot be han- 
dled in an objective way, nor does 
it have any particular predictive 
value, all of which while debatable 


seems to us shortsighted. 


The plain fact is that there is 
little certainty in life, little indeed 
that anyone, regardless of his office, 
can promise to another person. The 
greatest problem, therefore, in all 
sorts of intergroup relations is to 
develop confidence in the people in 
power, whether the power person 
is a scout leader, a teacher, a shop 
superintendent or some other in- 
dividual. People en masse do live, 
and must learn to live, in the future, 
as well as in the present. They must 
see that, so far as possible, persons 
in power are pulling for them, will 
give them a break if, as, and when. 
Life is not a certainty; it is a gam- 
ble, but, we hope, a fair gamble! 

How can an individual in a lead- 
ership position, say in a school, de- 
velop and maintain this confidence? 
One way is to plan with others, to 
explore with them in a co-opera- 
tive, around-the-table way the ma- 
jor problems as they arise. One 

(Continued on Back Cover) 
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Geography As A Basic Factor 
In Today's World 


HARRY O. 


LATHROP 


Head, Department of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University 


Normal. 


Dr. Lathrop offers some _ signi- 
ficant factual analyses of geography 
as it affects the peace in the mak- 
ing—and the keeping. His contri- 
bution to teacher education as well 
as his scholarly background in the 
social sciences is evidenced by his 
previous positions in Northern Ari- 
zona and Whitewater State Teach- 
ers Colleges, and numerous articles 
in the Journal of Geography, School 
Science and Mathematics, and 
others. 

Dr. Lathrop received his B.Ed. 
degree from Illinois State Normal 
University, the M.S. degree from 
University fo Chicago, and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. 


Man’s home is the earth. He has 
no choice in the matter, nor is 
there an alternative. Although there 
is much talk and some prophesy 
of man’s contact and travel by 
rocket to other planets, the proba- 
bility is that when eternity shall 
dawn, man _ will 
still be in _ his 
earthly home and 
will have made 
little progress in 
communication or 
travel to other 
planets. It is here 
on this earth that 
man must work 
out his destiny. 

Just as a man who owns a new 
home seeks to get intimately ac- 
quainted with it in order to live 
efficiently therein, so the human 
race needs detailed information 
about its earthly home if life is 
to be lived efficiently in this world 
of ours. Man must know where the 
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oceans are and where the conti- 
nents are; where the varied and 
rich resources are and where the 
barren lands prevail; where the ice- 
covered areas are found and where 
hot tropics are dominant. He must 
know where the earth’s people live, 
what they produce, and their prob- 
lems of life. Ignorance of such fun- 
damental items and thousands of 
similar ones will forever handicap 
man in the effective use of his 
earthly home. 


The facts just stated seem so ap- 
parent as to need no elaboration. 
Yet, consider the large proportion 
of the people of this country and 
of other countries of the world who 
are almost entirely ignorant of the 
basic concepts relative to our planet. 
They may be able to do higher 
mathematics, read Virgil, quote 
Shakespeare, and have scores of 
similar cultural accomplishments, 
but still remain entirely ignorant 
of the planet upon which they live 
and of the fundamental laws of 
nature which govern that planet 
and, through it, their own lives. 
It must be appreciated that the 
fundamental concepts of geography 
are necessary in education. The 
geologist teaches of the history of 
the earth and of the conditions 
which have given it is present form. 
The physiographer gives us a 
knowledge of the natural processes 
which carve and alter the present 
face of the earth. The meteorologist 
tells of the physical conditions of 
the atmosphere and how they af- 
fect the earth. But it is left to the 
geographer to emphasize the rela- 
tionships of these natural factors 
as they affect man’s life over the 


earth. No man ever escapes his 
physical environment and its re- 
lationship to him. Fortunate is the 
man who is interested enough in 
that relationship to seek to under- 
stand it in order that he may lead 
a more effective life. 

Today the world is a neighbor- 
hood. Past transportation and _ in- 
stant communication have made all 
peoples of the world neighbors. The 
late Wendell Willkie’s book, “One 
World,”' gives emphasis to this fact. 
Mr. Willkie visualized all of the 
human race as closely associated 
together, and that in the years a- 
head this association would become 
more intimate. Truly, men who may 
live half way around the world are 
neighbors, inasmuch as they may 
be conversed with and actually vis- 
ited by sixty hours of travel by air, 
if necessary. 

The products of the fields and 
factories travel with the swift speed 
of trade and commerce to all parts 
of the world; and received in re- 
turn are the products of the tropics, 
the antipodes, and the arctic. Re- 
turning soldiers and sailors bring 
with them mementoes of distant 
countries and tel! of the customs, 
habits, and life of foreign peoples. 
The daily newspapers and weekly 
and monthly magazines are replete 
with pictures of distant peoples and 
places taken only a few days pre- 
viously. The “shorts” and newsreels 
in the theatres show us intimate 
views of strange places and peo- 
ples less than a week from the 
time they were taken half-way 
round the earth. The dial of the 
radio is turned, and the newscast 
comes through with vivid eye-wit- 
ness descriptions of faraway scenes 
and peoples. 

In these, and in a thousand other 
ways, men are becoming acquaint- 
ed with all the world. The world’s 
peoples are becoming like new 
neighbors over the backyard fence. 
There is interest, glamour, and ro- 
mance in knowing world friends, 


iSimon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York, 1943. 
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and in learning intimately of where 
they live, how they live, why they 
live as they do, and the many other 
economic and social problems that 
confront them. In many ways it 
will be found that their problems, 
and ours as well, are at the two 
ends of the commercial line con- 
necting us. It will be discovered 
that many of our interests are com- 
mon ones, and that knowledge of 
each other will help in meeting 
mutual problems intelligently. We 
are not able to understand other 
people and their problems unless 
we stand in their shoes and see 
their problems in the light of the 
kind of place in which they live 
and of the things man has done 
there. Their problems are our prob- 
lems because what they do effects 
us and what we do affects them. 
Geography gives information so 
much needed in today’s world. It 
jescribes the peoples of the world 
in their regional settings. It tells 
how they live and how their lives 
are related to the natural factors of 
climate, relief, natural re- 
sources, and other elements of their 
natural environment. Geography 
emphasizes the interrelationships 
between man and his natural en- 
vironment, and also between him 
and his neighbor producer or con- 
sumer half-way around the world. 
When people know each other 
they are likely to be friends, but 
ignorance breeds suspicion and ill- 
will. If man can be acquainted over 
the world with his neighbor in 
other parts of the world and both 
be informed of their common in- 
terests, much will have been done 
toward laying a permanent foun- 
dation for lasting peace among men. 


soil. 


Throughout human history man 
has responded to the varied stimuli 
of his natural environment and has 
tended to adjust himself to that en- 
vironment in somewhat the same 
way that plants and animals have 
become adjusted to their environ- 
ments. Some writers have empha- 
sized this relationship by referring 
to geography as human ecology. 
This puts the matter too strongly. 
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Most geographers that 


man’s activities are 


recognize 


many and diverse influences, that 
man is a free agent in making 
choices, and that neither his na- 
tural nor his social environmental 
complex is accepted blindly by him. 
However, the emphasis that geogra- 
phy places upon the importance of 
the natural environment as one 
factor in aiding man to adjust him- 
self and in helping to shape human 
institutions is sound, and it must 
be recognized if the complete pic- 
ture of society is to be compre- 
hended and the causes underlying 
such activities are to be adequately 
understood. 

If the human problems of the 
to be 
quately, something must be known 
of all the peoples of the world. His- 
tory gives part of that view, but 
the historian views present society 
as an outgrowth of racial experi- 
ences, and he is primarily inter- 
ested in the investigation of the 


world are understood ade- 


race experiences. Sociology also 
gives a partial view of a world 
society; but the sociologist is con- 
cerned with the study of types of 
societies and institutional develop- 
ments over the world. He makes 
no attempt to study comprehen- 
sively all of the peoples of the 
world in their localized environ- 
ments. Similar statements might be 
made concerning the work of the 
economist and the political scien- 
tist. No fault is found with the 
work being done by these other 
fields of social science. Each area 
investigates and cultivates what it 
is supposed to do. Each is doing its 
work well. 

Geography is the only one of the 
social sciences that attempts to give 
an overview of human activities in 
their localized, regional, natural 
settings over all the world. It rec- 
ognizes that the natural environ- 
ment provides opportunities and 
imposes limitations, thus setting a 
general framework within which 
man’s activities may reach their 
fullest fruition. 

Geography is foundational for the 


resultants of 


other social studies in some of its 
characteristics and functions. All 
human action takes place some- 
where, and knowledge of the natur- 
al setting is an important factor 
in understanding resultant activi- 
ties. The stage and the stage set- 
tings are co-important with the 
actors as factors influencing the out- 
come of the performance. 

Maps are used in many fields of 
knowledge, but they are peculiarly 
the contribution of the geographer. 
He not only uses maps to develop 
his field, but he is the originator 
of maps and develops techniques 
in map making. In these days 
when maps of various portions of 
the world appear in the daily pa- 
per as regularly as the morning 
headline, their utility is appreciated 
as never before. Maps are not ends 
in themselves, but a device for con- 
veying knowledge and developing 
ideas. Cartography and map read- 
ing and interpretation are important 
contributions of the geographer. 
The other social studies accept the 
geographer’s maps and the areas 
they portray and build their work 
upon them. The map becomes a 
tool not only of the social studies 
but of society in general, and skill 
in its use, its reading, and its in- 
terpretation becomes one of the 
high arts of the educated man. 


Let there be no mistake. How- 
ever valuable geography is as a 
foundational subject for other so- 
cial studies, its real contribution is 
made in its own right. Knowledge 
of geographical relationships and 
the development of geographical 
skills, attitudes, and disciplines are 
educational values which will re- 
main with the student through life. 
The validity of its claim for recog- 
nition of equality among the fields 
of knowledge must be measured 
by these and similar contributions. 

Moreover, geography in its em- 
phasis upon the interrelationships 
of man to his natural environment 
acts as a liaison agent between two 
great fields of knowledge—the nat- 
ural and the social sciences. It is 
concerned with the distribution of 
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natural and social phenomena over 
the world. It conceives the world 
as made up of regions. The geogra- 
pher’s emphasis upon the distribu- 
tional framework of society by 
areas, regions, and nations over the 
world is one of the major contri- 
butions of the science. Other social 
studies recognize the significance 
of regions in classifying and under- 
standing social phenomena. The 
geographer has long been working 
with regions as the basis for his 
science. In recent years there is a 
growing tendency to unite or bring 
together these basic regional con- 
ceptions. For example, note the re- 
cent work of an economist, Profes- 
sor H. H. McCarty, whose book, 
The Geographic Basis of American 
Economic Life,' emphasizes geogra- 
phic regionalism as a basic concept 
in economics. 

To what factors of the natural 
environment does man respond or 
adjust himself and how do these 
factors manifest themselves in hu- 
man activities? In the first instance, 
man’s place or location on the earth 
has important social implications. 
By place is meant not merely the 
geographical position, but an inter- 
pretation of that position in terms 
of human activities and responses. 
Place location in geography has its 
values, but memoriter place geog- 
raphy has done untold damage to 
real geography because such emp- 
ty memorization of place names 
has been accepted as the essence 
of the science. One might as well 
accept the memorization of all the 
words in the dictionary as real lit- 
erature, because all of the words 
used in literature are found in the 
dictionary. 

Location is important because it 
is a determinant of climate which, 
in turn, is reflected in what people 
eat, in what they wear, in what 
their occupations are, in what rec- 
reational activities they engage, in 
what types of architecture they de- 
velop, and in scores of other ways. 
Location is also important in com- 





‘Harper, New York, 1940. 
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merce and communication. The 
great commercial centers of the 
world are in large measure resul- 
tants of location with reference to 
such factors as oceans, coasts, size 
and productivity of hinterlands 
and inlands, easy connection with 
these lands, and similar factors of 
the natural environment. 

Natural resources and their uses 
give a second excellent illustration 
of how a factor of the natural en- 
vironment shows its potency in 
terms of human activities. Natural 
resources are usually considered 
as including soil, water, minerals, 
forests, and wild life. These re- 
sources, together with their rich- 
ness and location with reference to 
each other, furnish the basis for 
our material existence. Industry 
and commerce are possible because 
of them, and most of man’s eco- 
nomic activities are based upon 
them. Their importance to mankind 
is indicated by the fact that they 
are, and will continue to be, potent 
factors in causing wars. No perma- 
nent peace can exist until proper 
recognition is given to the posses- 
sion and accessibility of these re- 
sources to all peoples and to all 
nations. 

It may be contended that a 
knowledge of earth resources and 
their utilization is not the exclu- 
sive province of geography. That 
is true, but it is also true that geog- 
raphy is the only science that has 
accepted as its special province the 
interpretation of the importance of 
all natural resources in terms of 
human activities and world inter- 
relationships. Facts belong to any 
field of knowledge that uses them, 
but they are given meaning by the 
interpretation and application given 
to them. Geographers have culti- 
vated this field, and many of our 
texts on conservation of natural re- 
sources are written by geogra- 
phers. 

A regional illustration will give 
added emphasis to the thesis here 
set forth. Any area might be taken. 
It will be better to select one out- 
side this country, because it can 


be observed more objectively. We 
are too close to our own country 
and have too many favoritisms, 
vested interests, and prejudices to 
render impartial judgment. 

England is the home of an im- 
portant human society, has a long 
history, and has had much influ- 
ence upon the world. Many of our 
social and political institutions came 
from there, and a study of the his- 
tory and social institutions of Eng- 
land is valuable because we are 
thus able to see the origins and de- 
velopment of many of our own in- 
stitutions. This aids in an adequate 
understanding of these institutions, 
their weaknesses and defects, as 
well as their strengths and values. 
Such a study can well be recog- 
nized as sound and logical. 


But this is not the entire social 
picture. Unless the English people 
and their institutions are seen in 
the light of the security of their 
island home; of their location in 
the North Atlantic in the dooryard 
of Europe with accessibility by sea 
to much of the rest of the world: 
of the warm seas_ surrounding 
them; of the rich fisheries in those 
seas; of the mild but cloudy, drizzly 
but abnormally warm climate for 
the latitude; and of the small area 
of 121,000 square miles but with 
the rich and varied natural re- 
sources found in the islands, the 
picture is not complete. Geography 
is necessary to give a complete and 
adequate picture of English society 
at work. What is true of England 
is equally true of other regions 
over the world. 

One of the foremost questions be- 
fore the people of the world today 
is the making of the peace follow- 
ing World War II. How can a just 
peace for the world be made? How 
can we be assured that justice will 
be done to the various nations con- 
cerned? How can a peace be made 
that will be permanent? Any genius 
who can answer these questions 
successfully and satisfactorily will 
have a prominent place in history. 

The difficulties of making a Just 
and permanent peace are apparent 
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to anyone who has given much 
consideration to it. The problems 
confrontng the world are so varied, 
so involved, and there is so much 
deceit, secret agreements, and 
downright dishonesty that the par- 
ticipants are never quite certain 
when they are on solid ground. 
There are questions of boundaries, 
minority peoples, resources and 
their allocation and accessibility to 
all peoples of the world. Moreover, 
such problems as _ historical ten- 
sions, hatreds, jealousies, and de- 
sire for vengeance will never down. 


The basic consideration in mak- 
ing the peace include the legal 
questions, economic considerations, 
technological knowledge, sociologi- 
cal relationships, and the geogra- 
phical factor. Because the first four 
are not properly within the province 
of this discussion, they are dis- 
missed without further attention. 

The cardinal sin of most social 
scientists is that they give consid- 
eration to the economic, the politi- 
cal, and the sociological phases of 
life over the earth but ignore the 
earth base. It is not intended to em- 
phasize the geographical phase out 
of proportion to the others. How- 
ever, it must be given as co-equal, 
and it must be recognized as being 
in many ways basic to some of the 
others. 


However ideal the political or- 
ganization may be, however well 
goods may be produced and dis- 
tributed, however complete the 
technological education of the peo- 
ple, and however excellent the so- 
ciological ideals, people cannot 
solve the world’s problems or reach 
their own highest development 
without the consideration of the 
earth base. The political, economic, 
and sociological conditions which 
develop in the country are ground- 
ed in the resources of the land— 
soils, minerals, waters, and forests. 
The earth base sets the pattern 
within which the other human ac- 
tivities must take place. 

Italy may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the importance of the 
earth base in the development of 
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a country and its consideration in 
the making of the peace. The pop- 
ulation of Italy is about 380 per 
square mile. The land is for the 
most part rough; the area of plains 
is small. The climate of Italy is not 
conducive to the highest agricul- 
tural development. Most of the 
country has winter rains and sum- 
mer drought. The mineral resources 
of Italy are meager, and the min- 
eral fuels are almost absent. Con- 
siderable water power is available 
in the Alps. 


It must be said to the credit of 
Mussolini that he drained marsh- 
lands, terraced hillsides, increased 
the development of hydro-electric 
energy, and did almost everything 
possible to secure the highest utili- 
zation of the land in Italy. On the 
other hand, while he was doing 
these commendable things, he was 
urging larger families and the ne- 
cessity for Italian expansion be- 
cause the land would not support 
the present population. The facts 
must be faced—lItaly is overpopu- 
lated when measured by any de- 
cent modern standard of living. She 
has more people than the land can 
support. For years millions of her 
people have gone to bed hungry, 
and other millions have emigrated 
to foreign lands. It is idle to talk 
about a peace with Italy that does 
not recognize the meagre resources 
of the country and consider the 
opportunities which must be made 
available to the country through 
commerce and any possible further 
development of industry within the 
country. The ability of the country 
to produce based upon available 
resources must be measured against 
present and potential populations. 


Other factors such as location, 
natural boundaries, access to the 
sea, and linguistic likeness and dif- 
ferences are scarcely less important 
than natural resources. All togeth- 
er, they set the earth pattern where 
man’s economic, social, and _ polit- 
ical institutions develop. Any peace 
that ignores the geographic base is 
destined to failure before it begins. 

Also consider the proposal of the 


leaders of allied powers, that Ger- 
many be reduced to an agricultural 
and pastoral nation, and that all 
heavy industry be prohibited. In 
addition, Germans living in adja- 
cent countries are to be returned 
to Germany and the area of Ger- 
many is to be drastically reduced, 
with the separation of the Ruhr in- 
dustrial area from the rest of Ger- 
many. 


Such a proposal would have 
seventy to eighty million Germans 
living on an area of less than 181,000 
square miles, (probably about 
150,000) giving a density of about 
475 to the square mile, on a purely 
agricultural economy. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that much of 
German territory is relatively poor 
agricultural land. It is utterly im- 
possible for the German people to 
exist on such a basis. If the world 
wishes to continue to feed the Ger- 
mans and the people of adjacent 
countries, the one sure way is to 
prevent the use of the great coal 
resources of the Ruhr and thus dis- 
rupt not only the economy of Ger- 
many, but of all Central Europe. 
Unless the facts of geography are 
recognized and given proper place 
in the peace treaties with Germany, 
Japan, and other countries, the 
basis for discontent, suffering, and 
another world war will be unwit- 
tingly laid. 

Many years ago Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his allegorical poem, “The 
Peace of Dives.” In this poem he 
visualizes a world so bound together 
by commercial interrelationships 
that no nation can go to war be- 
cause it would mean its own de- 
struction. Such philosophy could be 
expected to come from England 
whose very existence depends upon 
keeping the sea lanes open to the 
most remote lands of the world as 
sources of food or raw materials for 
her factories or as markets for her 
varied manufactured products. 


Most international trade is based 
upon one or more of the following 
factors: (1) differences in climate, 
(2) differences in natural resources, 
(3) differences in the stage of in- 
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dustrial development. Perhaps there 
are other minor bases of commerce, 
but most of it can be traced to one 
or more of the three named, Two 
of these three are distinctly geo- 
graphic. Any careful study and in- 
vestigation will always reveal the 
geographic bases for much of the 
world’s commerce. 

If world commercial problems of 
today are to be understood there 
must be understanding of the dif- 
ferences in the lands that give rise 
to such commerce. Such under- 
standings will make possible in- 
telligent trade in today’s world. 
Application of intelligence to the 
world’s commerce will help to re- 
move some of the conditions that 
lead to disputes, boycotts, and 
tariff barriers with all their attend- 
ant train of international troubles. 

Trade and commerce are not the 
only international problems that are 
geographically based. The high- 
ways over which trade moves are 
also important. The use of inland 
waterways, rivers, lakes, and canals 
has caused international complica- 
tions and is one of the moot ques- 
tions in settling the problems of the 
peace, particularly in Eurasia. Like- 
wise the desire of all nations for 
ocean ports to open up the world 
trade to them is ever before the 
world. Russia’s demands for warm 
water outlets for Russian commerce 
at Alexandrovsk, at the Dardanel- 
les, and at Port Arthur are illus- 
trations of this point. 

Minerals are basic in the tech- 
nological world of today. Their use 
marks the degree of civilization of 
nations. But no other resource is 
so unequally distributed over the 
world. No nation possesses all the 
essential minerals for its highest 
development, and some possess very 
meager mineral reserves. Perhaps 
more than any other resource, 
minerals have given rise to the 
common expression, “the have and 
the have not” nations. 

Knowledge of the localization of 
mineral resources will not change 
the quantities of minerals possessed 
by any nation. However, it will help 
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the world to understand the pros- 
perity of some nations and the 
poverty of others, and will help 
people to understand that more is 
expected of him that has many tal- 
ents than of him that has few. 

Many of the disputes of the world 
have had to do with land and its 
possession. Hitler’s “Drang nach- 
dem Osten” was to secure lands 
having surplus raw material. The 
same motive was behind Japan’s 
entrance into Manchuria and the 
tropical lands of southeast Asia. 
A knowledge of the geography of 
the world’s food-producing lands 
will aid greatly in understanding 
some of the acute and troublesome 
problems in today’s world. 

Geography gives training, also, 
in spatial thinking. Just as the 
physical geographer and the geolo- 
gist have long recognized the phys- 
ical unity of our planet, the human 
geographer recognizes both the 
physical and cultural unity of the 
world. He sees one world increas- 
ingly closely tied together by more 
rapid transportation and _ instant 
communication. He sees the world 
as the stage upon which the great 
drama of modern world life is 
played. He views the world frame- 
work where man lives and works 
as the basic framework in which 
all social activities take place. 
Man’s activities and the develop- 
ment of interrelationships within 
this framework produce the social, 
economic, political, and _ interna- 
tional world in which we live. When 
fully comprehended and accepted 
this habit of thinking, this view- 
point, this discipline, becomes one 
of the basic hopes by which men 
may live together co-operatively. It 
recognizes the validity and_in- 
evitability of world interparticipa- 
tion. It thus becomes fundamental 
to a world of friendly and peaceful 
nations. Such a viewpoint is essen- 
tial to world peace. 


One final consideration remains 
—how can these basic geographical 
concepts be obtained? A good start 
has been made, but it is only a start. 
Through the grades, attention is 


given to a study of the earth in its 
relation to human use; and much 
fine work is done. However, imma- 
ture children cannot comprehend 
the basic geographic concepts so 
essential to living in an adult world. 
To secure these, one year of high 
school geography is necessary in the 
ninth or tenth grade with several] 
electives in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Moreover, for the small 
percentage of young people who 
go to college, one year of geography 
is necessary to see the world with 
the eyes of maturity. The first part 
of that year’s work should be a 
study of basic geographic concepts 
on the adult level, followed by a 
study of world patterns of climate, 
vegetation, regions of production of 
the important commodities neces- 
sary for human living, resources 
and their distribution and owner- 
ship over the earth, and _ finally, 
population distribution, densities, 
and agglomerations. Such a course 
is especially necessary for teacher- 
training institutions where world 
viewpoints are obtained which, 
through the teachers trained in 
these institutions, will ultimately 
reach down to the children in the 
grades and high schools—the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 


The State Department is 
making available a small num- 
ber of grants to cover travel 
and living expenses for grad- 
uate students interested in 
conducting research or study 
in other American republics. 
A knowledge of French, Por- 
tuguese, or Spanish is _ re- 
quired, in addition to the 
Bachelor’s Degree, and prefer- 
ence is given to applicants 
who are veterans. Further in- 
formation and blanks may be 
obtained. from the Division of 
International Education Rela- 

tions, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., 
before March 1, 1947. 
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The Teacher As A 


Cosmopolitan In An 


Interdepen dent 


Worl d 


CHRIS A. DE YOUNG 


Dean 
Illinois State Normal University 


Normal. 


Dr. De Young needs no introduc- 
tion to Journal readers. In a recent 
issue he presented a careful report 
of workshops in teacker education; 
in the present paper he has ex- 
pressed several stimulating ideas 
of the needs of teachers as they 
take their place as mature, par- 
ticipating citizens in world prob- 
lems. 

During and since World War II 
a great deal has been heard and 
read about the advances made in 
the physical sciences. Many call 
this “The Atomic Age”, or “The 
New Scientific Age’. 

Have the social sciences lagged 
behind the physical, biological and 
earth sciences? What role should 
and can the 
cial sciences and 
social 
play in the postwar 
world? What are 
some of the basic 
and major 
cepts or 
standings in social 
sciences that every 
teachers college graduate should 
develop and integrate into his be- 
ing? 

During the war the hulls of ships 
were a camouflage gray to hide 
from the enemy or to steal upon 
the enemy unawares. Now the gray 
paint is being replaced by white— 
the symbol of peace and travel. The 
gray of conflict gives way to the 
white hope of a postwar world. As 
Sid Ascher wrote in “Manhattan 
Sidelines”, during the war we 
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Illinois 


learned to fly through the air like 
birds, and to swim in submarines 
under the water like fish. Now all 
that remains is for us to walk this 
earth like men and women. The 
social sciences should help us to 
walk this earth like men and wo- 
men. 

Geography has been accented as 
the stage for the drama of human 
history. Equal stress has been placed 
on the economic factors in main- 
taining the peace and preventing 
wars. Still a third aspect is summed 
up in the words, “The teacher as 
a cosmopolitan in an interdepend- 
ent world.” 

Webster’s dictionary defines “cos- 
mopolitan” as follows: “(adj.) Be- 
longing to all the world; not local. 
At home in any country; without 
local prejudices. (n) One who is a 
cosmopolitan”. The teacher should 
seek to be a cosmopolitan—a person 
at home in an_ interdependent 
world. 

Joe Glasgow, a high school stu- 
dent, who ironically and appropri- 
ately lives in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
wrote in his school paper. “The 
atom bomb is here to stay. Are 
we?” The answer will depend upon 
US and UNO. The use of the ab- 
breviation “UN” for the United 
Nations Organization should be dis- 
couraged. As Senator Vandenberg 
says, UN sounds too much like a 
grunt; The letters U-N-O are more 
appropriate. Latin tells us_ that 
those letters spell UNO—one. It is 
a case of one world or none. The 
sovereignty of UNO must be stress- 


and the nationalism of 
each country less. 

Now that the US has moved from 
the periphery of internationalism to 
the center, the teachers college and 
all citizenry need to take note of 
this shift. Following World War I 
the peoples of the US helped to 
create the League of Nations and 
then repudiated their own creation. 
All teachers have a share in the 
United Nations Organization, espe- 
cially through UNESCO—the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. The 
teacher of today, looking toward 
tomorrow, needs to understand the 
strengths and weaknesses of UNO, 
and its component parts and related 
functions. He should be neither 
critical cynic nor hallelujah opti- 
mist. As someone has said a three- 
months-old baby cannot be expect- 
ed to win the international 440 race. 

The attitude of most mid-western 
teachers college students toward 
international organization is one of 
apathy, inertia, and unconcern. With 
the growing movement to give the 
ballot to 18-year-old students in 
colleges, there is a specific obliga- 
tion to help students become in- 
telligent world citizens as well as 
voters in a state within the United 
States. 

The end of the war with Ger- 
many was witnessed in a _ school- 
house, an appropriate symbol. The 
meeting of the Social Security 
Council is being held in a college— 
Hunter College. Education has a 
role to play other than providing 
mere physical facilities for ending 
wars and housing peace organiza- 
tions. It must help in the intellec- 
tual reconstruction of the world. 
The need for world understanding 
on the part of educators is implied 
strongly in quotations of such men 
as Wendell Willkie, Lin Yutang, 
and Dexter Perkins. 

The teacher of today and tomor- 
row must be a_ cosmopolitan—a 
citizen who is at home and abroad 
—in an interdependent world. In 
this interdependent world there is 

(Continued on Back Cover) 
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Post War N eeds 


In Home Economics 


SARA MINER 


Acting Head, Department of Home Economics 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


Miss Miner is President of the 
Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teacher’s Association, and is also 
active in the American Dietetics 
Association and the American Home 
Economics Association. She presents 
here an able interpretation of the 
home economist’s role in the im- 
provement of student health and 
education for better living. 


Before making any suggestions 
for the contributions to be made 
through home economics in meeting 
the post war health needs, I should 
like to give you a brief picture of 
what some leaders in Home Eco- 
nomics believe the post war health 
needs are and will be and what is 
now being done in home economics 
departments in the midwest in at- 
tempting to meet the health needs 
of individuals of families and of 
communities. 

In replies from ,.. 
twenty three heads = 
of home econom- 
ics departments in § 
the midwest the 
consensus of opin- | 
ion is that in many 4 
respects the indi- 
vidual health 
needs of the post 
war period will not differ greatly 
from those of the pre-war or 
the war era, but that teachers 
and workers in the field of home 
economics are going to be more 
aware of these needs and are going 
to be more conscious of our respon- 
sibility in helping to meet these 
needs. For those who have experi- 
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enced active service and for others 
who have been greatly burdened 
by the anxieties connected with 
war, mental health problems may 
be prevalent. These needs can pos- 
sibly best be met in a specific way 
through psychology and counsel- 
ing, but no doubt every college de- 
partment can contribute much 
which will help individuals make 
adjustments which are necessary 
for happy and wholesome living. 
There will be need of help on health 
as applied to housing. Problems of 
adjustment to crowded living con- 
ditions involving problems of light, 
heat, ventilation, and equipment 
are nationwide. The need for more 
help in problems of childcare and 
development is quite evident with 
the increased birth rate of the 
present and past few years. 

Nutrition problems are not new, 
but World War II has magnified 
them by bringing facts which re- 
veal the great chasm which still 
exists between application and 
knowledge of good nutrition. Aside 
from the personal element of good 
nutrition for every individual, war 
impresses us with the need of 
healthy bodies in building a strong 
nation for war. Is it not as import- 
ant to build a strong nation for 
peace? 

In examining the present pro- 
grams of these twenty-three home 
economics departments in an effort 
to determine how adequately or 
inadequately they are meeting the 
health needs and to make sugges- 
tions for future offerings, first 
thought has been given to course 


offerings which may contribute di- 
rectly to the health program, then 
to other contributions made to 
health through the department. 

Home Economics had its very 
beginning based on the science of 
nutrition and through the years. 
which are not yet many in number, 
food and nutrition have continued 
to play a major role in the field of 
home economics even though the 
course offerings have greatly ex- 
panded and our philosophy has 
undergone change. In view of this 
fact, it is very likely that the great- 
est contribution of this field ito 
health at the present time and in 
the future may come from efforts 
in nutrition. 


In all of the home economics de- 
partments in the midwest, and no 
doubt it would be equally true for 
other areas, food selection, meal- 
planning, and nutrition are offered. 
The number of courses offered 
varies with the size of the depart- 
ment and the titles vary. Some of 
the course titles most frequently 
found are elementary nutrition, 
advanced nutrition, dietetics, diet 
and disease, family nutrition, child 
nutrition, nutrition and health, food 
in health, meal planning and prepa- 
ration. The important question for 
us is, not how many courses are 
given, but how many people are 
being reached by these courses and 
what difference is being made in 
the nutritional health of those who 
are reached? Every home eco- 
nomics department requires some 
course work in foods and nutrition 
for its majors. In the teachers col- 
leges this constitutes about one 
fourth of the total home economics 
program at the present time. In 
other colleges and_ universities 
where a major in foods and nutri- 
tion is offered more course work 
is required. 

Only a small percentage of the 
total student body can be reached 
even in the largest home economics 
department in the midwest teach- 
ers colleges if nutrition courses 
are offered to home _ economics 
majors only. The potential contribu- 
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tions of the home economics majors 
who are preparing to teach is great, 
but we are not beginning to realize 
our fullest contribution unless we 
go beyond our own department en- 
rollment and reach students whose 
need for knowledge in nutrition in 
relation to personal health is quite 
as great as that of a home eco- 
nomics major. Many schools are 
now offering courses in elementary 
nutrition to non-majors. In some 
schools it is required for certain 
curricula, in others it may be taken 
as an elective by any student. In a 
few schools advanced courses in 
foods and nutrition are offered as 
electives. Some orientation courses 
given either in the home economics 
department or as a part of the gen- 
eral orientation program for all 
entering students give opportunity 
for health teaching. One such course, 
called “Personal and Social Rela- 
tions’, takes up living conditions, 
food selection, recreation, and rest 
from the standpoint of health. 


Childcare and development have 
a place in every home economics 
department combining _ theory 
courses with observation and prac- 
tice in nursery schools and kinder- 
garten. These courses are usually 
open to all students and often re- 
quired for those majoring in pri- 
mary education. Home manage- 
ment courses with emphasis on 
conserving time and energy in the 
physical aspects and with emphasis 
on good home living and family 
relationships in other areas are 
found in every home economics de- 
partment. Housing from the stand- 
point of health and safety, family 
relationships with emphasis on emo- 
tional stability and desirable family 
outcomes, care of the sick, the hot 
lunch and quantity cookery and 
some units in textiles and clothing 
may be added to our list of courses 
which have a definite relation to 
health and which are offered in 
most home economics departments. 

In a summary of the number of 
students other than home economics 
majors reached by these courses a 
variance was found from 25 to 200. 
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This, of course, would have more 
meaning if we knew the percentage 
of the total student body. A few of 
those reporting gave percentages 
which ranged from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five. 

Other department activities con- 
tribute to the health program. 
Many home economics departments 
reach groups both on and off the 
campus with information on health, 
particularly in the field of nutri- 
tion, through films, exhibits, the 
radio, newspapers and assembly 
programs. Staff members in home 
economics give talks to freshmen 
on nutrition as a part of the orien- 
tation program, to those living in 
rooming houses, to light house- 
keeping groups and to other in- 
terested groups. 


In a few schools, there is a nutri- 
tionist from the home economics 
department co-operating with the 
college physician and nurse in the 
dietary problems of students. In 
the few schools in the midwest 
where this type of program is 
found, it is only in the initial stage 
and is usually for freshmen only; 
however, in some schools upper- 
classmen may take advantage of 
the service if they wish. 

In all except one school contact- 
ed for this report the director of 
food service in the dormitories and 
in the cafeteria, where one is found, 
is a member of the home economics 
staff or if not a member of the 
staff, she is a home economics 
trained person. In a few schools, 
the home economics director serves 
in an advisory capacity on housing 
for the entire college, and on food 
to co-operative groups, sororities 
and fraternities. She also is a mem- 
ber of the health committee. 


The contributions of home eco- 
nomics to those in service should 
also be mentioned. Work shops in 
the school lunch, childcare and 
health, general nutrition, and ele- 
mentary nutrition have been con- 
ducted on several campus during 
the past year. Also refresher and 
correspondence courses in nutri- 
tion are offered. Adult classes in 


nutrition, child care, housing and 
in other fields either directly or in- 
directly related to health have been 
neld on many campuses. One de- 
partment has co-operated in work- 
ing out units on nutrition for all 
the grades in the off-campus schools. 
This same school also offers con- 
sultant services on planning an all 
school health program to any school 
in that area. 

This is a brief and rather con- 
densed picture of what home eco- 
nomics departments are now doing. 
Not all of the course work nor all 
the outside activities mentioned are 
being carried out by any one of the 
twenty-three schools, but they are 
suggestive of what could be done 
in all departments. In some schools 
the health department, the physical 
education department or medical 
and nursing services may cover 
some of the work which has been 
reported here as being done by the 
home economics departments. 


To evaluate the present contribu- 
tions of home economics in the 
health program is rather difficult 
because so many factors other than 
nutrition and other contributions 
made by the home economics de- 
partment enter into the total health 
picture of any individual or group. 
One question that can be asked is: 
do home economics majors give 
evidence of positive or even good 
health? Another is: do those who 
come in contact with the health 
contributions of the home economics 
department improve in _ health 
habits as applied to nutrition? An 
answer in the affirmative at the 
present time would be difficult. In 
almost every instance the home 
economists consulted in preparing 
this report stated, “We are not do- 
ing as much as we should in pro- 
moting health.” Perhaps we have 
gone the first step if we are con- 
scious of our weaknesses and of our 
opportunity for service. The next 
step will be to launch into a post 
war program which will bear re- 
sults in terms of better health for 
more individuals. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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The field of home economics 
looms in emphasis from the view 
of adequate and proper nutrition 
in its significance to good physical 
development, and equally import- 
ant is its contribution to family 
living and its preparation for social 
competency of the individual youth. 
Miss Walsh has been in home eco- 
nomics positions at Iowa State 
Teachers College, the Staut Insti- 
tute, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the University of Chicago. She 
has conducted State Conferences 
and curriculum work-shops for 
home economics teachers in many 


states. 


A carefully considered statement 
in a recent publication’ states: 
“One concrete thing which society 
ean do to contribute to the happi- 
ness and mental health of families 
as well as to the solution of specific 
problems of homemaking is to 
teach all young . 
people — boys and 
girls—family rela- 
tions, child care, 
and home manage- 
ment. If men and 
women understood 





better the artis- 
try of getting along 
with others, of 


bringing up children, and of per- 
forming the arts and skills of home- 
making, emotional health would be 
vastly improved.” Any number of 
similarly definite, | unequivocal 


'The Woman’s Foundation, Gain- 
fully Employed Women and the 
Home, A Consultants’ Report, The 
Woman’s Foundation, New York, 
1945, page 11. 
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of Illinois 


Illinois 


statements could be marshalled for 
inspection, but the very fact that 
home economics appears for dis- 
the 
its contributions have 


indicates that 
tialities of 
been accepted. 

There is substantial agreement 
that the nature of the experiences 
offered in home economics classes 


cussion poten- 


gives richness and vitality to the 
of individuals. 
Some of these experiences can also 
be so guided as to develop social 
responsibility and the techniques of 
effective group action in individ- 
uals. Such personal development 
and social responsibility are com- 
monly accepted as the complemen- 
tary goals of general education for 
all boys and girls. In the contribu- 
tion home economics study makes 
to the employability and efficiency 
of individuals in their various voca- 
tions, there seems to be no clear 
line of demarcation between gen- 
eral and _ vocational education. 
Moreover, with 38 million families 
in this country, homemaking is in- 
deed the number one vocation. But 
home economics may also co-oper- 
ate with industry in the education 
for those wage-earning occupations 
requiring the same skills, knowl- 
edge, and judgments that are need- 
ed for homemaking. 

With so much public recognition 
of the need for more direct help 
in preparing for marriage and 
homemaking, with so much public 
acceptance of home economics as 
the school subject upon which rests 
the major responsibility for organ- 
ized education for homemaking, 
why in actual practice has home 
economics too often been looked 
upon as an extra elective (usually 


personal growth 


for a few less well-equipped girls) , 
instead of a vital necessity in every 
young person’s. preparation for 
living? One need not be a prophet 
to realize that there is some grave 
difficulty here. 

People know that 
education should help folks to live 
better—with increasing satisfaction 
to themselves and with mutual 
benefit to an ever-expanding group 
of persons. It is to the credit of 
home economics education _ that 
there are many state courses of 
study with exactly that philosophy 
and purpose. A discrepancy between 
purpose and achievement, however, 
is painfully apparent in far too many 
schools. Home _ economics, like 
civilization, has perhaps suffered 
from an overemphasis upon the 
technical and scientific and an un- 


intuitively 


deremphasis upon the social and 


humanitarian. The training and ex- 
perience of many teachers now in 
schools are inadequate for dealing 
with current economic conditions, 
psychological problems, and social 
issues. 

Improvement seems to be de- 
layed, not by fixed and long-stand- 
ing traditions, but by the confusion 
engendered by the complexity and 
difficulty of the problem. Obviously 
a re-evaluation is needed of what 
constitutes the fundamental values 
of home economics education, and 
a thoughtful consideration of the 
implications for teacher education. 
These times are revolutionary. Cer- 
tainly educators need to devise 
programs that are, at least, rapidly 
evolutionary. 

Three questions must be asked. 
(1) What are the conditions and 
needs of family life today and in 
the immediate future? (2) How can 
home economics improve its con- 
tributions to meeting these needs? 
(3) What adjustments in teacher 
education would be called for by 
this altered concept of the func- 
tions of home economics in public 
schools? Predicting the future 1s, 
at best, a hazardous occupation. 
But there should be some value in 
trying to think through the rela- 
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tionships between known facts in 
the light of our problem. 

The family is peculiarly vulner- 
able in a period of social upheaval. 
The first week in May has been 
designated as “Family Week” by 
the churches in America. An- 
nouncements offer this “food for 
thought”: “our domestic casualties 
have been far more numerous than 
our military ones. While approxi- 
mately 9'0 of our armed forces 
were killed or wounded in the war, 
marriage casualties were many 
times 9% Let us 
survey briefly other pertinent facts. 


of marriages.” 


The abnormalities of our present 
economy have blurred norms of 
economic expectation. It is uncer- 
tain how many dollars shall be 
taken in next year, nor what those 
dollars may be worth in actual 
purchasing power. The “take-home” 
income aS compared to our “pay- 
roll” income cannot be forecast un- 
til we hear from Congress. The in- 
xomes of families with multiple 
wage earners will be reduced be- 
sause older workers and unskilled 
youth will find employment difficult 
to secure. Many gainfully employed 
women, willingly or unwillingly, 
will return to the home. 

Families are equally uncertain 
about their saving and spending. 
Constructive consumer resistance 
to articles of inferior quality is be- 
ing urged. Yet the incomes of fam- 
ily wage earners is dependent up- 
on a lively exchange of goods and 
services. For family members to 
judge the happy medium between 
runaway inflation and a strangled 
economy and regulate their pur- 
chasing accordingly will not be 
easy. 

Most families may expect in- 
creases in costs of living without 
corresponding changes in income. 
Adjustment will demand either a 
greater home production of goods 
or much more skillful buying— 
probably both. Hence productive 
skills will become more important 
to all families, except perhaps the 
well-to-do urban group. New pro- 
ducts and equipment will require 
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changes in skills, as well as infor- 
mation about their purchase, use, 
and care. This need for new skills 
and understandings is even more 
important in the field of housing 
today than in the areas of foods and 
clothing, vital as these are to fam- 
ily well-being. Economic and tech- 
nological changes demand a greater 
breadth and depth of knowledge on 
the part of men and women than 
ever before in the world’s history. 

Does all this seem to imply that 
we have developed a civilization in 
which satisfactions are based upon 
money and the ability to purchase 
these satisfactions? It was not so 
intended. Although physical chang- 
es may be great, the most serious 
difficulty is encountered in the fam- 
ily’s psychological adjustments. 
Ponder on the 10 million mentally 
ill or emotionally disturbed individ- 
uals in American communities to- 
day, the fact that 52% of all hospital 
beds are occupied by the mentally 
ill. Witness the broken homes re- 
sulting from the steadily rising 
divorce rate. Observe the futility 
of trying to improve youth’s be- 
havior by a frontal attack upon 
overt acts instead of upon the source 
of all juvenile delinquency, poor 
home environment. Consider the 
extent to which personality difficul- 
ties developed in homes contribute 
to racial and religious conflicts. 


The personalities that will deter-— 


mine the fate of the larger national 
and international societies of the 
future are being developed in fam- 
ilies today. 

A re-establishment of wholesome 
family life and a reconstruction of 
home values is desperately needed. 
The family is faced with a need for 
unity to check the ominous cen- 
trifugal forces of a society dominat- 
ed by a ruthless technology. The 
disintegrating forces are many—the 
separation of family members for 
long periods, the easing of resulting 
frustrations by means often neither 
personally nor socially sound, the 
tendency of many families to live 
in a world of phantasy during the 
war, only to be rudely awakened 


by the explosive realities of today. 
The excessive mobility of the popu- 
lation has contributed to 


of 


tension 


in families, a sense ‘“‘rootless- 


ness’, and the breakdown of home 
values. 
To counteract such destructive 


forces, the utmost in co-operative 
education by all agencies and or- 
ganizations concerned with family 
welfare is essential. Young and old 
must be helped to understand why 
people act as they do, and the 
wholesome and unwholesome ways 
of making adjustments to rapid 
change. Only can employed 
wives, accustomed to functioning as 
the head of a family, accept as a 
rich experience the role of full-time 
homemaker. The married daughters 
who returned to a dependent status 
in the households of parents during 
the war must learn to resume a 
mature role in a marriage that has 
lost, or never had, much psycholog- 
ical reality. The wilful youth who, 
drunk with the power of adult 
wages, has used home merely as a 
place to sleep, must now find home 
a refuge where he is helped to ad- 
just without any feeling of shame 
or fear. Families must unite in pro- 
viding neglected or disturbed chil- 
dren with an improved physical en- 
vironment but also with an emo- 
tional climate that will make them 
feel wanted and quietly secure. 


Both the economic and _ psy- 
chological patterns of family life 
are dependent, in large measure, 
however, upon social processes and 
social action. Overcrowded living 
conditions have flouted health laws 
and jeopardize rent ceilings. Black 
markets have resulted in severe 
limitations upon family purchases. 
Where communities have failed to 
provide wholesome recreation, un- 
desirable “joints” have flourished. 
There has been a decided shift 
during the war in public attitudes 
toward the former legal protection 
of employed women and children. 
Even the very lives of the oncoming 
generation are dependent upon the 
international councils now taking 
place. 


SO 
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Consequently good family mem- 
bers must be good citizens—good 
enough to participate intelligently 
and vigorously in community-action 
programs for the welfare of women 
and children. In no area is informa- 
tion more difficult to obtain nor 
more likely to be incomprehensible 
to people. Yet the usual intellectual 
consideration of social problems 
about which nothing is done is ob- 
viously not enough. Education, plus 
consistent, successful practice of 
inter-dependent group action, is 
essential at all levels. Individuals, 
families, communities, and nations 
are facing one grim alternative— 
co-operate or perish. 

In summary, then, it can be 
stated that families have critical 
needs in three major areas,—eco- 
nomic, psychological, and_ social. 
How can home economics improve 
its contributions to meeting these 
needs? The answers are not neces- 
sarily “new emphases”, but im- 
provements in achieving old goals 
with a tragic new significance. 


To propose education for family 
life as the major purpose of home 
economics is not to stake out that 
function as the exclusive property 
of that field. It certainly cannot do 
the job alone. Home _ economics 
leaders are encouraging and co- 
operating with all-school nutrition 
and health programs for all ages 
and both sexes. They are emphasiz- 
ing the many values of the school 
lunch above and beyond its con- 
tribution to health. They heartily 
support a co-operative program of 
consumer education at all levels of 
education. General educators just 
as heartily recommend getting away 
from subject matter compartmen- 
talization. 


In real life progress too often 
stops there. Instead of the few ex- 
perimental programs sponsored by 
teacher training institutions and 
the scattered examples of co-opera- 
tive action by teachers in the field, 
all teachers are needed co-operat- 
ing in realistic programs for family 
life education. Through home visits 
and informal classroom situations 
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home economics teachers learn 
much about the home conditions 
and acute personal problems of in- 
dividual students. They would share 
these gladly. But school administra- 
tors must provide the mechanism 
and encouragement, academic 
teachers the understanding and 
good will, if the lag between theory 
and practice is to be bridged. 
Teachers of home economics, social 
science, physical education, science, 
literature, and the arts can then 
plan together for family life educa- 
tion as one of the broad general ob- 
jectives of the school. Experience 
working in a practical arts core 
curriculum for five years is evi- 
dence that such co-operation is a 
surprisingly educational experi- 
ence for all concerned. 


Such efforts at co-ordination and 
expansion of the school program 
will be futile, however, unless at- 
tention is centered less upon the 
“system” of education and more 
upon the product, the student. Co- 
operative, over-all evaluation is 
essential as a first step in local 
curriculum development. High 
schools must become “purpose- 
organized”; achievement should be 
measured by students and teachers 
in terms of these over-all purposes 
rather than by semesters or credits. 
Only then will teachers feel free 
to break away from the “work to 
be covered’, and with the students 
make new choices of goals and 
learning experiences. Only then 
will educational purposes other 
than subject mastery become a 
major area of emphasis and evalua- 
tion in schools. 

Home economics teaching in it- 
self could be vastly improved in 
four respects, First, infinitely more 
opportunity should be provided for 
carrying learning to the skill level. 
One or two exposures is not 
enough. Of course, this implies a 
much more thoughtful selection of 
learning experiences for the num- 
ber of things that could be taught 
well in any given period would in- 
evitably be reduced. The successful 
performance of home tasks has both 








economic and psychological value. 
It contributes to the economic and 
social security of the individual. 
satisfies his natural creative urge 
in a practical way, gives recognition 
and economic value to the child as 
a contributing family member, and 
develops pride in the higher stand- 
ards of work that he can attain 
The “don’t care” lethargy deplored 
in so many students is seldom pres- 
ent in a class preparing food, con- 
structing clothes, painting furni- 
ture, or guiding children. 

Learning carried to the skill level] 
can develop persons able to express 
themselves in a variety of media 
and equipped with the efficient 
work habits demanded by employ- 
ers. Many people believe that the 
secondary school of the future must 
face a general provision of real 
work experience for the greater 
proportion of the enrollment. Work 
has demonstrated educational value 
for both general and _ vocational 
education, Fortunately the war has 
given increased prestige to doing 
things with the hands. The develop- 
ment of good techniques and work 
habits in home economics classes 
should make a real contribution to 
a work experience program, wheth- 
er the work is done in homes or in 
business and industry. The under- 
standing of individuals gained by 
the home economics teacher should 
also function in the high school 
guidance program. 

The second recommendation for 
improving home economics teach- 
ing is based upon the same philoso- 
phy of “do less but do it better.” 
Renewed interest in orderly and 
organized learning is needed. Ac- 
curateness of knowledge and defi- 
niteness of information are far bet- 
ter within narrow limits than half 
truths in a wide field. For reten- 
tion home economics content must 
function in solving everyday prob- 
lems. In these applications to new 
situations, precise knowledge and 
vigorous mental reaction should be 
required. Moreover, many of these 
applications should demand_ that 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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The Art Teacher In 


7" : “te oe . 
A Changing Civilization 


ALFRED HOWELL 


Director of Art 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Cleveland. Ohio 


Mr. Howell is a graduate of the 
Royal College of Art in London, and 
has served as Director of Art in 
the Technical Schools of Toronto, 
and as Professor of Art at Western 
Reserve University. He is a former 
vice-president of the Western Arts 
Association, and is secretary of the 
Art Department of the National 
Education Association. 


Art education today is in a most 
unique position, standing between 
two general conceptions. One is that 
art is something to be tolerated, and 
at best can only be of real value to 
the talented few. The other point 
of view is one in which art is looked 
upon not only as a vitalizing force 
in modern education, but as one of 
the most potent 
factors in modern 
life. The latter 
view is gaining 
in importance to 
those who have 
the vision to see 
that the potential 
forces of living 
are integrated with 
the problems of art, and that the 
spiritual, emotional and aesthetic 
qualities residing within people 
must find a release through the 
medium of art expression. 


Art educators are challenged by 
a changing civilization. New con- 
ceptions of living, new economics 
and a keener insight into the latent 
power of individuals, present prob- 
lems far removed from the old 
academic order, when the one de- 
sideratum of accomplishment was 
technical achievement. Thus, today, 
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the problem is not only that of 
developing creative power, but also 
that of putting art within the reach 
of all people regardless of social, 
economic or _ intellectual status. 
This challenge to modern art edu- 
cation can only be met when its 
functional value in bringing about 
creative power, appreciation and 
understanding is fully understood. 
This will be realized first, through 
a conception of an _ educational 
philosophy which will provide for 
a progressive adjustment toward 
the world in which we live; sec- 
ondly, through a more scientific 
understanding and determination 
of individual differences; and third- 
ly, through a new point of view 
regarding the use of the arts. 

To recognize a progressive ad- 
justment toward the world in which 
we live implies an _ educational 
philosophy in which the dynamic 
purposing of the individual will be 
related to his environment, and the 
individual’s creative power will 
grow out of a living experience 
with everyday needs and require- 
ments. This means that the aesthetic 
phases of education will become 
integrated with life experiences, 
not in any sense ignoring the past, 
but seeking more to enjoy the 
present. It means that art is no 
longer to be considered as an iso- 
lated subject but rather as a uni- 
versal voice through which all 
people speak. It calls for a new and 
vital relationship to all forms of 
living and a community of interests 
to be enjoyed by all, whether in 
personal attire, the home, the com- 
munity; whether in the apprecia- 
tion of works or art and nature, or 


in the execution of the many phases 
of creative art. 

The individual’s sensitiveness to 
beauty is in no way divorced from 
life. The need for the release of 
creative power grows daily appar- 
ent. Modern civilization is becom- 
ing increasingly the slave of the 
machine. The machine has become 
omnipotent in the industrial sense, 
and there is the danger of becoming 
machine-like in everyday human 
activities. This danger lies in the 
erroneous notion that indispens- 
ability to everyday problems de- 
pends upon becoming mechanistic 
in our methods. The human values, 
those deeply rooted spiritual quali- 
ties which give poise and nobility 
to living cannot be maintained un- 
less the antidote for the machine is 
found, and this can only be secured 
through the discovery of creative 
power within the individual. 


The need for emotional and 
aesthetic expression calls for re- 
lease, for the pent-up emotions of 
people are too early stifled through 
systems of regimentation, lacking 
opportunity for growth and expan- 
sion of ideas. The intake must be 
measured against the outlet, the 
pouring in against the overflow, re- 
pression against expression. Pur- 
pose and significance can be given 
to life only when a balanced har- 
mony in living is created; when an 
outlet is provided for the hunger 
for self expression. Modern psy- 
chology, recognizing power within 
the individual now looks to artistic 
expression for the creation of bal- 
ance in human expression, thus ° 
giving impetus to an inner driving 
force. 

So great has been the upward 
trend in art education, through its 
enlarging processes, its wider ap- 
preciations, its development of skills 
that it may even now be considered 
a new fundamental. It proves that 
creative imagination and good taste 
are fundamental in the processes of 
modern living. It opens up vistas 
and opportunities not only for the 
fuller enjoyment of living, but also 
in maintaining high standards in 
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the severe competition of modern 
life. The social and economic values 
of art in the modern economy of 
living must be gauged by art’s con- 
tri: ution to better living conditions, 
to the growing sense of order that 
must come out of chaos, and the 
confidence in self expression. What 
the future holds for those who 
think and act creatively in a world 
of fast moving change remains to 
be seen; but one thing is certain, 
and thai is that the power of art 
as a controlling factor in life will 
in no way diminish. Modern edu- 
cation is poised for a movement in 
which art will become fused with 
every branch of learning, when 
sense, need, impulse and action will 
become an integral part of each 
individual. Set patterns of behavior 
with little thinking, will give way 
to a new set of problems through 
which the creative impulse will find 
expression, proving that the crea- 
tive individual as a member of 
society will be a greater asset. 


The history of art education re- 
veals clearly the fact that during 
its brief period of existence, objec- 
tives have frequently changed. Per- 
haps the most significant changes 
are to be seen in the devising of 
programs stressing art as a means 
to an end rather than as an end in 
itself. This takes into account not 
only the individual and his needs, 
but above all, it involves the un- 
folding of the individual and the 
externalizing of the inner vision. 
This development of the individual 
from within stands in marked con- 
’ trast with the conditions of art edu- 
cation so evident in the 19th cen- 
tury. The individual had become 
either a slave to the industrial revo- 
lution when cheap tawdriness was 
the earmark of design and when 
the constant repetition through easy 
facility was the order of the day; 
or on the other hand it was influ- 
enced by a spurious romanticism 
associated with formal academic 
procedure. The emphasis upon per- 
fection of technique without regard 
to the inner structure of person- 
ality; without any recognition of 
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the inherent power of the individ- 
ual, had the effect of frustrating 
any attempt to expand beyond the 
mere copying or adaptation of the 
ideas of others. Art, therefore, was 
looked upon as a mere exercise 
and was viewed passively by the 
average educator. The old order 
therefore involved nothing more 
than imposition on the part of the 
teacher through whom highly for- 
malized presented. 
The new order seeks to explore the 
worth of the individual, giving 
creativity priority over technique. 
The new vitality to be seen in the 
work at all levels of school activity 
is evidence of a changing viewpoint 
and an exploration of a wider field 
of effort. The contrast may be sum- 


lessons were 


marized as follows: 
The old order 


Information 


The new order 
Formation 


Repression Expression 
Tntake Outlet 
Content Growth 
Imposition Inspiration 
Imitation Interpretation 


The direction of art education 
has moved away from mass instruc- 
tion toward individual expression, 
where the child is taught to think, 
feel, and act creatively. Art becomes 
applied, and, therefore, alive. This 
development has brought about co- 
operation, participation and enthu- 
siasm, and has helped to overcome 
a distaste for many subjects in the 
curriculum. It has developed an at- 
titude of experimentation and ex- 
periencing, and has therefore made 
contact with living problems. The 
school no longer places a premium 
on initiative and imagination, but 
rather attempts to place emphasis 
upon self-realization and personal- 
ity in their relation to life’s func- 
tional values, In the 19th century 
art instruction was unrelated; to- 
day, it is correlated, inter-related 
and integrated. In the 19th century 
art was crystallized and made up 
of devices to secure pretty results; 
today it is alive and dynamic. 

We may summarize the signifi- 
cant trends of today as follows: 
1) the development of the ap- 


preciation of beauty; 2) training 
the powers of observation and vis- 
ual judgment; 3) development of 
free creative expression; 4) realiza- 
tion of the unity of all the arts; 
5) relating art to everyday living; 
and 6) integrating art with the 
whole curriculum. 

Can it not be assumed, therefore, 
that the far reaching effects of art 
education will not be felt in modern 
life as something deep-seated and 
more powerful than physical force? 
The experiences the modern school 
expects to provide should increase 
one’s value, not only to one’s self, 
but to society, and through a sound 
knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of art and their applica- 
tion should develop a greater un- 
derstanding of life in general. It 
should bring about an exercise of 
judgment, thought and _ initiative 
which may well be transferred to 
the practical demands of living, 
and should intensify one’s appre- 
ciation for human endeavor. A liv- 
ing, creative art in our American 
contemporary life, accelerated by 
intelligent appreciative audiences 
will go far.in enhancing the char- 
acter of the work now being carried 
on in the schools. 

The new point of view regarding 
the use of the arts must necessarily 
take into consideration not only the 
cultural, spiritual and _ aesthetic 
values, but also the economic val- 
ues as they apply to the problems 
of everyday living. The schools of 
tomorrow will be vitally concerned 
not only with the development of 
people who are already the cultural 
heirs of the ages, but of people 
who can manifest the soundest 
judgment and criticism in an age 
which already shows marked signs 
of a Renaissance. It would be a 
truism to state that in a rapidly 
shrinking. world the opportunities 
in the future for closer contact with 
the great works of the past will be 
very real. This alone would indicate 
a greater need for a fuller and 
richer cultural approach to art, 
through which new vistas of world 
culture would be opened up. It 
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means also an understanding of the 
democratic processes of life in 
which art is integrated. It means 
the broadening of the horizons of 
culture, of a fuller understanding 
of the functions of art in community 
living. Postwar planning, involv- 
ing the rehabilitation of communi- 
ties and men, directs its best efforts 
toward provision for more enlight- 
ened conditions than were known 
before the war. A_ new spirit 
emerges which challenges art edu- 
cation to seek its place in the world 


to be; to have the arts return to a 


totality of life. This union and em- 
bodiment of the arts in an organic 
unity must be the highest purpose 
of the arts in the days to come. In 
an age of specialization which has 
thrown men into a whirling vortex 
with little escape from routine, 
when many men and women do 
little except that of a reproductive 
character bearing the stamp of the 
machine, education is called upon 
to provide the experiences which 
will counter-balance the inevitable 
monotony of a machine dominated 
age. Man will seek some outlet for 
the skill hunger which he inher- 
ently possesses. Perhaps one of the 
most encouraging signs is the re- 
vival of the handicrafts, and the 
growing sensitivity of the consumer 
to those creations which have the 
stamp of the craftsman. 


As long as man reacts favorably 
to the power of creation, the spirit- 
ual values of life will not diminish. 
It is significant that industry in all 
its forms, seeks to raise the quality 
of design in its products. It is fre- 
quently a few jumps ahead of the 
public in sensing the needs of the 
public. At the present time it is 
more sensitive to the functional 
aspects of design than at any time 
in history. It is prepared to accept 
the limitations of the machine for 
what it can do best, but is respon- 
sible for bringing the artist and 
engineer closer together. Whether 
the quality of warmth and imagina- 
tive power will be imparted through 
the machine, will depend upon the 
greater subtleties of skillful design. 
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The strong reaction against the 
spurious Romanticism of the 19th 
century brought about a stark sim- 
plicity, while organically 
particularly in the field of archi- 
tecture, nevertheless failed to satis- 
fy in many cases the yearnings of 
aesthetic feeling. As a result there 
have been periodic indications of a 
slipping back into Mid-Victorian 
motifs of a non-functional charac- 
ter. In the postwar world architec- 
ture will undoubtedly lead the way. 
The reconstruction of cities and 
smaller communities, the great de- 
mands for home construction, the 
complete refurnishing of homes, the 
building of bridges, aqueducts, clov- 
er leaf intersections; these things 
in themselves will reaffirm the fact 
that architecture is still the “mother 
of the arts’, but it will be directed 
according to sociological, ethical and 
spiritual needs of living. But archi- 
tecture, while it stands out among 
the many facets in postwar recon- 
struction, is only one of many new 
forms to be carried out, which de- 
mands the scrutiny of art education. 
The problem of transportation, in- 
cluding the redesigning of the roll- 
ing stock of our great railway 
transportation system, the  rede- 
signing of automobiles; the dynamic 
movements in aircraft design, these 
and other forms of transportation 
will call for new understanding and 
insights. Every object of use will 
be the result of more skillful de- 
sign in which may yet be seen the 
fulfilment of the words of William 
Morris: “Art without industry is 
guilt; industry without 
brutality.” 

Since education in general is one 
of constant purpose in providing 
for a more serviceable life, it must 
of necessity be a record of progres- 
sive changes; and in this concept 
of change there is perhaps no sub- 
ject which has been so completely 
changed as art, that is, in its basic 
educational philosophy and adapta- 
tion to the needs of the school. The 
art teacher has been given an add- 
ed responsibility in adjusting her- 
self to the newer conception of art 


sound. 


art is 


education: 1) she teaches the child 
to be articulate; 2) she thinks of art 
as a quality of living; a fluent thing 
that is life: 3) she herself becomes 
an artist in living; 4) she is pos- 
sessed of greater aesthetic sensitiv- 
ity; 5) she frequently possesses 
artistic power in her own right and 
has the ability to develop the art- 
ist in others; and 6) she is vitally 
interested in experimental 
cesses. 

The good art teacher today can- 
not hope to release the innate 
powers of the individual unless she 
can sense the stirrings within the 
individual which may be nurtured 
into emotional responses. She must 
read into the mental and emotional 
experiences of children and help 
them find expression. This supreme 
gift in a teacher, this alertness to 
the emotional power of the child; 
the ability to enter sympathetically 
into his experiences and to be able 
to enlarge these experiences, is 
among the great advances to be 
seen in the art teacher of today. 
No longer the drill-master through 
whom ideas are imposed upon the 
individual, she seeks to discover 
the environmental influences and 
individual differences affecting the 
child’s outlook. She becomes a free 
spirit in action possessing the spirit 
of achievement and liberating the 
finer possibilities of the pupil. The 
good teacher today enters into the 
fundamental interests of youth with 
good nature, and frequently with 
a dash of humor. 


pro- 


But it is necessary for the art 
teacher of today to be something 
vastly more even than an artist, 
and even here she frequently holds 
a high place. However, she must 
grasp something of the entire edu- 
cational program. Her teaching ex- 
perience must be one of continuous 
growth and _ self-expression. She 
must be not only creative, but re- 
creative, and must approach many 
of her problems in the spirit of play 
for artistic, spiritual and mental 
growth, thus applying all of her 
skill to the problems of everyday 
living. This means that she must be 
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in possession of a vast number of 
facts and ideas pertaining to the 
educational, industrial, social and 
domestic affairs of life. The teacher 
of today cannot be an isolationist, 
she must master the art of being in 
the world; she is faced with the 
challenge of how to provide a rich, 
broad art program of life situations 
which will strike a responsive chord 
in the pupil to increase emotional 
physical, aesthetic and mental de- 
velopment and to acquire the ap- 
preciation so essential to the com- 
pleteness of democratic living. She 
is no longer an overseer and drill- 
master, but a guide to the learning 
process in which a foundation is to 
be laid for present and future 
growth. The teacher who can do 
this and becomes sensitive to the 
growth of the whole child has ac- 
complished the highest form of 
teaching. 

But the teacher has a further re- 
sponsibility in directing the pupil 
to the end that he will seek to solve 
his own problems. This develop- 
ment of self-guidance and initiative 
is essential to the creative program. 
Furthermore, she must concern 
herself with desirable changes 
which take place within the pupil 
in his behavior as well as his artistic 
achievement. Apathy can often be 
turned into active participation, 
and aggressiveness into leadership. 
Tapping the source of power within 
the individual is the earmark of 
teaching ability. No teacher stands 
in a more favorable position than 
the art teacher in that she has 
in her possession the opportunity to 
develop latent abilities and to dis- 
cover new worlds; a world in which 
the personality of the individual 
may be integrated with daily life. 
Such are the opportunities available 
tc the art teacher of today, who 
approaches her problem creatively 
and with inspiring leadership. 


It is quite evident then that old 
problems are likely to present 
themselves with a new challenge. 
The art teacher is confronted with 
an ever widening curriculum, in 
which the arts may play an in- 
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creasingly important part. She 
should, as before stated, be some- 
thing more than an artist. She must 
be in possession of many ideas 
which will give greater authority 
to her subject so that it will be- 
come alive in the general scheme 
of education. 

The basic objectives in general 
education could include the follow- 
ing: health, the American way of 
life, consumer education, funda- 
mental processes, occupation, social 
behavior, and leisure. 

How art will be related to health 
is not difficult to define for physical 
and emotional health need the re- 
lease of hidden sources of artistic 
ability and the joy and satisfaction 
of creative accomplishment. The 
problems of human attractiveness, 
the posture and the _ functional 
values of personal appearance, 
cleanliness and beauty in the home 
with its planning and furnishings, 
the application of design to the 
landscaping of the home, the con- 
tribution to the health of the com- 
munity through well ordered plan- 
ning and a recognition of the many 
opportunities through poster and 
illustration for Safety, Red Cross, 
Sight Saving, Foods, Recreation 
and Clean-up drives. 

Again, the American way of life 
must surely serve as a great stimu- 
lation to teacher and pupil alike, 
encouraging freedom of individual 
expression, to express the many 
factors in American life, cultural, 
social and economic, and the devel- 
opment of critical judgments on the 
great artistic products of our con- 
temporary American life. It opens 
up new avenues through the study 
of art in relation to American in- 
dustry, commerce and society. It 
challenges the imagination to cap- 
ture something of the typical rhy- 
thms of American life in sport, 
travel and pageantry. 


The problem of consumer educa- 
tion is immediately confronted with 
an educational factor which is like- 
ly to be more important to the 
teacher in the future than in the 
past. The development of taste and 


judgment in the selection of works 
of art; learning the fundamental 
principles governing the making of 
choices as to beauty and function: 
studying the needs of art and how 
they are to meet present-day stand- 
ards; learning the functional values 
of materials and how they affect 
the product. This problem of rais- 
ing standards of taste and judgment 
in a period when the best resources 
of science and industry become 
fused with artistic feeling, places 
the subject of consumer art in a 
very challenging position for the 
teacher. 

Even the fundamental processes 
of academic learning such as read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic can in 
no way be divorced from art, for 
it will be logical to assume, for in- 
stance, that greater emphasis will 
be placed on the literature of art 
such as art history, biography and 
critical analysis. A fuller recogni- 
tion of the close relation to mathe- 
matics through the study of the 
laws of proportion, ration, geomet- 
ric construction must bring about a 
realization that there is an arith- 
metic of beauty. 

What the opportunities will be 
for the student of talent are yet to 
be told, but the increasing emphasis 
on artistic abilities for commerce 
and industry and the service arts 
appear to offer greater opportunities 
in the future. The teacher will need 
to be brought nearer to the meth- 
ods of commerce and industry to 
know something of their methods 
of production and distribution. She 
will need to be more fully ac- 
quainted with the varied oppor- 
tunities in the field of industrial 
design, lettering, commercial illus- 
tration, fashion design, poster de- 
sign, interior decorating and many 
other phases. Also the opportuni- 
ties in the service arts such as buy- 
ing and selling, display, and muse- 
um work. 

And what shall be said on the 
art problem as it relates to social 
behavior? To be able to apply one’s 
art knowledge to community living 
would indeed be one of the highest 
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functions of the teacher whether in 
home, school, or church. The stress- 
ing of inter-cultural relations again 
becomes a problem of greatest 
significance. To recognize art as 
one of the greatest democratizing 
forces we have, helping to bring 
order out of chaos, to be able to 
liberate self, to change apathy into 
dynamic action, to be able to change 
inferiority into a victorious attitude 
toward life through artistic achieve- 
ment; these things will hold pre- 
eminence in the years that lie be- 
fore US. 

And lastly there is the problem 
of leisure. Who can say what the 
future holds in this respect, except 
that the acceleration of the machine 
will continue? This calls for even 
greater emphasis on civilized leis- 
ure, in which all the richness pos- 
sible will be extracted from the 
offerings of the modern school. The 
deferred as well as the immediate 
objectives must then hold an im- 
portant place in any planning for 
the future. The avocational as well 
as the vocational aspects of art 
through the medium of creation 
and appreciation, through knowl- 
edge and understanding of the great 
heritage of the past and the dynam- 
ic movement of the present must 
go far in enlarging the appreciation. 


_ Closer co-operation with museums, 


public libraries and other facilities 
within the community, extracting 
the best from motion pictures, plays 
and pageants, working a greater 
interest in travel, encouragement 
of all that will make for whole- 
someness of personality, such will 
be the challenge to the teacher of 
tomorrow. 


The problem points to greater 
emphasis on the integration of art 
with the curriculum as a whole, 
involving faculty co-operation as a 
device for bringing about unity in 
the learner’s experience. Integra- 
tion can never succeed until there 
is that dynamic challenge in the 
method of integrating. The com- 
plexities of modern life, brought 
about largely through a high de- 
gree of specialization, often result- 
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ing in a lopsided and restricted 
viewpoint must give way to a co- 
operative spirit in which the inter- 
action and inter-relationship of life 
will be better understood through 
the medium of art. 

The fusion of the arts themselves 
must be a means of broadening the 
aesthetic experience. To recognize 


the fundamental principles con- 
trolling all the arts, to feel their 
blood relationship, to feel that 


painting is the eye of passion, that 
music is the soul of passion, and 
that poetry is the voice of passion. 
It matters little that Michelangelo 
was a sculptor, Rembrandt a paint- 
er, and Beethoven a _ musician. 
These artists, while separated by 
centuries of time, are joined by 
common principles. While each art 
may have its own untranslatable 
charm, yet each may borrow from 
and inspire the other. Nothing can 
be more significant in this sense of 
unity than the modern motion pic- 
ture at its best in which rhythm, 
sound, color, and action all combine 
to give aesthetic pleasure. Little has 
so far been done in the preparation 
of the art teacher in recognition of 
this phase of integration. 

The problem of television comes 
now into form as well. It is the 
opinion of the television experts 
that the arts will have an import- 
ant place in this development. It is 
conceivable that many more stu- 
dents will be reached through this 
medium than by the radio methods 
we have practiced up to this time. 
The art teacher will be in a stra- 
tegic position not only for the show- 
ing of great works of art, but also 
for demonstrating techniques and 
methods. At the receiving end she 
and her pupils will be brought into 
contact with the best that art can 
produce. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that teacher training institu- 
tions will be in a position to open 
up these new fields for a broader 
and richer experience. No longer 
shall art be viewed as something 
mysterious, or something to wonder 
about, but rather as a common 
principle of life. The art teacher of 


tomorrow will be in the position of 
making art available to all so that 
it may be possessed at least in heart 
and understanding. The program 
calls for a new viewpoint, in which 
the three new R’s will be read- 
justment, realism and romance. Re- 
adjustment which will involve an 
of the 
realism 


curriculum as a 
which will relate 
art to the experience of everyday 
living; and romance which will 
open up avenues of approach to the 
rich heritage of art in the life of 
mankind. 


WALSH... 

(Continued from Page 90) 
values be weighed and judgments 
formed which can then be tried out 
in action. 

Third, home economics teachers 
must become more interested and 
competent in recognizing and help- 
ing with the psychological prob- 
lems of each student. Emotions are 
the dynamics of human behavior. 
Intangible learnings parallel tan- 
gibles. So intimate and vital are 
the problems studied in home eco- 
nomics that students’ psychological 
adjustments are inevitably helped 
or hindered, frustrated or enriched 
with understanding of themselves 
and of their families and friends. 
This is true in classes studying boy 
and girl relationships, child devel- 
opment, family relations, courtship 
and marriage,—yes, but just as true 
in foods, clothing, home furnish- 
ings, and home management units. 
Moreover, the home _ economics 
teacher should in each high school 
have the time and skill to help in- 
dividuals with special problems of 
diet, grooming, clothing, and per- 
sonality development. 

All boys and girls would profit 
from participation in good nursery 
schools under qualified teachers, at 
least once in Junior High School 
and once in Senior High School 
classes. Many should see cooking, 
“fixing up the house”, designing 
and making garments and home 
crafts as creative arts to be joyous- 
ly pursued in their leisure time. 


overview 
whole; 
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Undertakings that require the aid 
of family members contribute to 
family stability and habits of shar- 
ing in the home. Activities that 
help children to discover values 
and courses of action in living to- 
gether well contribute to their 
basic security. As one student said 
the other day, after a heated but 
constructive discussion over a class 
tea for mothers, “Well, it seems to 
me that UN should come through 
if we can settle such things as this 
—and still be friends!” 

This bringing security out of fear 
and discord in a chaotic social 
order is of supreme importance to- 
day. Because the world is inter- 
dependent, many of its own prob- 
lems can be solved through co- 
operative action. A fourth sugges- 
tion for the improvement of home 
economics teaching is, not that we 
introduce more group activities into 
_our classes, but that teachers and 
students become sensitive to the 
techniques of co-operative inter- 
action, and deliberately and with 
creative emotional acceptance carry 
them to the level of a skill. For 
example, every home economics 
course (no matter how poor) is rich 
in group experiences, but teachers 
and students sometimes see this 
only as an exasperating lack of 
enough equipment to “go round” 
or something of the sort, rather 
than an opportunity for shared, 
deliberative judgments and demo- 
cratic action. From many of the 
latter type of experiences, students 
would gain in a very real way the 
voncept that economic and social 
well-being are not a gift of the gods, 
but require personal effort and the 
ability to understand and get along 
with others. 

Why not also let home economics 
students reach out into the realms 
of state and national problems, in 
co-operation with the teacher of 
social science? Can students upon 
leaving school be articulate citizens 
about government if they experi- 
ence and study problems of govern- 
ment control—but stop there? Let- 
ters of commendation or protest, 
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backed by facts and figures, even 
though sent by high school students 
are acknowledged by legislators 
seriously and even gratefully. And 
what a relief this is to the young 
citizens! In spite of occasional and 
inevitable discouragements, some- 
thing can be done, they believe. 

Because this group is made up 
of specialists in teacher education, 
it seemed wise to use most of the 
time to develop the less familiar 
area of family life education. Al- 
ready many of the _ following 
implications for teacher education 
may have been deduced. 

1. Improved pre-training selec- 
tion and recruitment of more home 
economists. The quality of home 
economics education will largely be 
determined by the people who teach. 
Four qualifications seem to be of 
major importance: high general 
ability with habit of continuous, 
independent learning; wholesome 
concern and positive enthusiasm 
for teaching and family life; a rec- 
ord of continuous growth toward 
a stable, integrated personality; 
and a record of intelligent, demo- 
cratic working relations with others. 

2. Increased study of social sci- 
ences—but accompanied by actual 
participation in activities that real- 
ly matter in the improvement of 
the community living. Such realis- 
tic participation should jolt the 
student into examination of her 
own beliefs and actions, and widen 
the group of people she is interest- 
ed in, understands, and can work 
with effectively. Interneships in 
community service can well form 
a part of one summer’s experience. 

3. Greatly expanded study of 
human growth and development. 
This, too, should be paralleled with 
extensive laboratory experiences 
in studying folk of different ages 
and backgrounds, as well as vari- 
ous environments and their effect 
upon human growth. 


4. More functional teaching in 
college classes of home economics. 
This implies the necessity not only 
of learning well the fundamentals 
in home economics but also ample 


opportunity to use the principles 
presented in the classroom, evalu- 
ate and analyze the results, and so 
develop individual and group stand- 
ards. Our nursery schools and home 
management houses need to be 
used more fully and effectively to 
develop the attitudes and _tech- 
niques needed for creative living, 

o. Higher level of homemaking 
skills developed outside of the eol- 
lege classroom. Repetitive experi- 
ences for the development of skills 
not yet acquired are not economic- 
ally justified in college. But teacher 
training institutions must find some 
ways to motivate, guide, and even 
sponsor the organized attainment 
of such skills, or the young teach- 
er’s security is undermined. 

6. More integrated and effec- 
tive courses in Education. Unless 
theoretical instruction is integrated 
with work with schools and chil- 
dren, it is too often without mean- 
ing for a student. Surely it is not 
too much to ask that the teaching 
should demonstrate what teaching 
at its best may be—learning suited 
to individuals, access to first-hand 
situations, and a free emotional 
climate. 

7. Infinitely better guidance of 
individuals in college. This demands 
early diagnosis of the student's 
strengths and weaknesses, co-oper- 
ative setting of goals and evaluation 
of progress in the individual’s edu- 
cational program. Personality de- 
velopment toward maturity should 
be more closely followed by coun- 
sellors, teachers, and housing direc- 
tors in co-operation with the par- 
ents of students insofar as is pos- 
sible. Eventually the effects of such 
efforts should become apparent in 
better high school guidance by 
young women who have not only 
experienced counselling but are en- 
thusiastic about its results. 


MINER ... 


(Continued from Page 87) 
Now as to specific suggestions for 
the future. Can our present contri- 
butions find a place in our post 
war program? 
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Courses relating to health should 
be continued with more courses 
added and with adjustments in con- 
tent and methods as the situation 
demands. 

More people must be reached, by 
encouraging work in_ nutrition 
throughout the elementary school 
system, by giving courses to those 
preparing to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools and by co-operating in 
setting up nutrition programs on 
the elementary level. More elective 
or service courses are needed, which 
will be open to all students. Some 
leaders are suggesting a required 
seneral nutrition course for all col- 
lege students. 

With the expansion of the school 
lunch program it is necessary to 
give training to young women 
which will enable them to direct 
and manage school lunch rooms, A 
terminal course in preparation for 
school lunch service is now being 
tried in one home economics de- 
partment. 

More help is our 
homemaking teachers in the high 
schools through workshop, clinics, 
refresher courses, and teaching ma- 
terials. Further into 
Adult Education is necessary. With 
the many young wives of veterans 
who are returning to our campus, 
there is an opportunity for home 
economics departments to be of 
real service to them’ through 
courses in nutrition, meal planning, 
and preparation, childcare, housing 
and family relationships. In most 
cases these will need to be separate 
from regular college courses in 
order to meet the needs of the in- 
dividuals as to content, method 
and time of classes. 


needed _ for 


expansion 


A beginning has been made in 
consultant service in connection 
with the college doctor and nurse; 
itmust be continued and expanded. 
The dietary needs of the students 
as are evidenced by health exam- 
inations and records could be met 
by a nutritionist from the home 
economics department in services 
ranging all the way from advisory 


| conseling to a program which in- 


cludes a dietary table. The needs 
and facilities available will deter- 
mine the program, but regardless 
of type it should be a continuous 
program with plenty of follow up 
work. Housing and feeding of the 
entire student body needs more 
care. Home economists with recent 
study in housing could be of great 
value in working with the director 
of housing. In all food service units 
such as dormitories, sororities, and 
rooming houses, where a _ trained 
dietetian is not in charge, consult- 
ant service in food purchasing, meal 
planning, and possibly in super- 
vision of preparation should be 
offered. 

As conscious effort is made to 
develop a home economics program 
which will contribute to the post 
war adjustment as related to health, 
we should be ever alert to ways of 
co-operating and integrating with 
all other agencies and departments 
in programs dealing with health 
because it is the total program 
which will give the desired out- 
comes in terms of better health for 


all. 


COOK ... 

(Continued from Page 79) 
who has a hand in shaping a plan 
will, obviously, feel a greater loyal- 
ty to the plan. One who knows the 
difficulties that lie ahead will be 
better prepared to meet them. It 
does not follow that a leader should 
abdicate his office, that he does not 
have a special role in a group, a 
privileged part to play. 





Other ways in which confidence 
‘an be established are novel only 
in the sense that some administra- 
tors never seem to have thought 
about them. There must be in 
school or industry, church or so- 
cial agency, an atmosphere of ap- 
proval of participant effort. Second- 
ly, we believe that every member 
of the team must know what is 
expected of him, what his job is, 
how he will be rated. Thirdly, he 
should be kept informed as to how 
the flow of events inside the school 
or factory, even in the world at 


large, affects him individually, as 
well as the institution itself. In the 
fourth place, he must be given 
every possible opportunity for need 
satisfaction and these opportuni- 
ties, per se, must be expanded. And 
finally, his rewards must be corre- 
lated with his efforts in an immedi- 
ate, meaningful way, not in some 
distant future. This is, for instance, 
the great weakness of the school 
grading system, as it is with indus- 
trial profit-sharing plans. Few per- 
sons can see any direct relation be- 
tween these end-rewards and their 
everyday activities, and hence are 
not motivated by them. 

Aside from advancing our best 
guess as to a theory unifying the 
total College Study, what we have 
tried to do is to bring our work 
inside education, so to speak. Some 
writers speak of “intercultural edu- 
cation” as though it were a very 
special something, a thing apart 
from what good teachers have al- 
ways tried to do. We do not regard 
our collective efforts in this way. 
Intergroup education is simply an 
aspect, phase, or segment, of social 
education—the heart and center of 
it—and it is to this important kind 
of learning that we hope to make 
a modest contribution. We have 
every reason to believe, and hope 
to prove beyond doubt, that there 
are better ways of relating people 
than are now found in the vast ma- 
jority of school and college class- 
rooms. Our task is to explore these 
better ways, see what they will do, 
and to teach them to oncoming 
teachers. 


DE YOUNG... 


(Continued from Page 85) 


need for a Declaration of Interde- 
pendence, a strong Constitution for 
the United Nations Organization, 
and an International Bill of Rights. 
The teachers of the world can help 
in many ways, especially as per- 
sonal exemplars of cosmopolitanism 
in an interdependent world, and 
through co-operation with the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 








